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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


BY JosEPpH M. TERRELL, Governor of Georgia 


Madam President, and ladies of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae,— 


I assure you that it is a great pleasure for me to welcome you 
to the state of Georgia. Since I have held the office of Governor I 
have been called upon to welcome to this state many prominent 
organizations; but I assure you that none of them ever gave me 
more pleasure to welcome than this body of distinguished women, 
distinguished in the great educational work of to-day. 

You come to what we believe to be the fairest state in our great 
union of states. We boast here of every thing necessary to make 
man happy; but over and beyond that it is our boast that the sturdy 
old fathers, away back before the Revolutionary days, knew that 
the way to build a great state or a great colony was to educate the 
sons and daughters of that state; and in February, 1777, just a few 
months after the Declaration of Independence, these sturdy old 
fathers met for the purpose of framing a written constitution for 
the then new state of Georgia, and one of the principles that they 
wrote in that constitution was that’ public schools should be insti- 
tuted in all of the counties of the state for the education of all the 
children and supported at the public expense. That was the first 
appearance in any written constitution in this great union of states 
in favor of free education of all the children. 

The next generation, the sons of these sturdy old fathers, char- 
tered the first state university, and thus this state was one of the 
first to provide for a complete scheme of education for her sons. 
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The next generation took a long step forward in the right direc- 
tion, and pointed out the way for all to reach the higher civilization 
that we all crave for our new country, and that step was the charter- 
ing of the first female college of the world. So Georgia stands 
forth before the world as the first to recognize, as one of the prin- 
ciples of government, the education of all her children. She also 
enjoys the greater distinction, the very highest distinction that could 
come to her, of being the first state to honor itself, to honor man- 
kind, by chartering a female college. 

Now, my friends, you see that we in Georgia should not only be 
proud of our material resources, but we should be, as I trust we 
all are, prouder of our history along educational lines. It is true 
that while we opened the way we have not made the progress 
that some of our sister states have made in educational matters, but 
that failure was not on account of lack of interest, it was not on 
account of the lack of a great desire to do just what we should do; 
it arose from our inability to furnish the means to give the women 
of Georgia and the men of Georgia just such facilities as they should 
have. But the great material resources of Georgia have enabled 
us to see the breaking of the clouds, and we now look forward 
to the day when all of our institutions, both male and female, will 
have ample funds to reach that high pinnacle, which we hope they 
will be able to attain in the near future. 

There is one thing that I desire to call to your special attention. 
I was myself very much surprised at the information. A few weeks 
ago it occurred to me that it would be interesting to know how 
many young women and how many young men in Georgia were in 
attendance upon the various colleges in the state. I have been 
unable to get accurate information, but I have received sufficient 
report from the institutions to justify the statement that in the 
collegiate classes in the Georgia institutions there are over four 
thousand young women now being educated, and less than two 
thousand young men. So you see that in the course of two or 
three years we shall have more educated women than we have 
educated men in Georgia; but the best way to educate the men is 
to educate the women. When this is done great results will follow. 

Now, I assure you that your coming here among us will be of 
great good to our people. Your coming will be an inspiration to 
the women of this state, an inspiration especially to the young 
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women who are now students in our great institution and further- 
more, it will be an inspiration to the faculties of these institutions to 
see to-day that their institutions are sufficiently advanced to become 
members of this association so that their graduates may likewise be 
reckoned among your members. 

We have in this state a good number of distinguished women 
engaged in our educational work. It has been my official duty to 
come in contact with their work and the manner in which they dis- 
charge the official duties incumbent upon them, and I wish to bear 
willing testimony in this presence that there is not a woman con- 
nected with a state institution in Georgia who does not earn more . 
than her salary. I belong, too, to the class that believes women 
should be paid just as well as men for the same work, and I belong 
to the class that believes that there is a great deal of work that 
women are fitted to perform. Our institutions are blessed with 
the corps of teachers we have. The capstone of these institutions 
is, of course, our university, the state university at Athens, and all 
of the higher institutions are known as branches of the university. 
We have here in this growing, thriving city, a great institution 
known as the School of Technology, which is annually turning out 
young men who will, in the near future, be known throughout our 
state and country as captains of industry. We havea companion in- 
stitution to the School of Technology, down at Milledgeville, known 
as the Girls’ Normal School. Over at Athens, we have another 
great institution besides the university, the State Normal School. 
We have on our platform tonight a representative of the State 
University, who will speak to you in a few moments; and following 
him will be a representative of the State Normal School. Two of 
the greatest representatives of two of our greatest institutions. 

Again I desire to express my great pleasure at your coming 
among us, to assure you that we are all glad that you are here and 
tu hope that your pleasure at being here may be somewhat com- 
mensurate with the profit that I know we shall derive from your 
coming. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


BY Dr. WALTER B. HILuL 


Chancellor of the University of Georgia 


[Chancellor Hill died late in December, 1905. His death is attributed to 
overwork in a campaign for the improvement of the educational laws of the 


state of Georgia.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are not only glad that the repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae have come to 
be with us, but we are glad that they have come hither with this 
glorious season of the year. I hope that they had their journey 
hither in the daytime so that they could look out of the car windows 
and see the Georgia woods in November, in the free and unlimited 
coinage of autumnal gold and beauty. If they did, it was the vision 
of Moses, duplicated within your own times, and every bush afire 
with God. I hope too, they saw what we boast in Georgia, when 
November lights the camp fires in the Georgia forest, and that is 
the Georgia sweet-gum tree, upon which, at the same moment, you 
can find so many varieties of color in foliage that it looks as though 
the rainbow had been shattered in the air and had come tumbling 
down disheveled to be the leaves of this tree. 

We rejoice in the autumnal beauties that are shown you at this 
time of the year, and we are glad to boast of the many priorities 
of our state. The Governor has told you the many claims that we 
make for priority in education, and even these do not exhaust the 
claims that we are able to put forth. In 1717, Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery, an English nobleman, proposed to obtain a grant of land 
between the rivers Savannah and Altamaha, and issued a prospectus 
which would do credit to Wall street. [Dr. Hill read from notes 
descriptive of the attractions of Georgia, then named Azalea, as 
set forth in the prospectus,— which name could not now be found 
upon any maps; and then read statistics showing that Georgia was 
the first free soil of that time, legalized slavery being first pro- 
hibited in this state. In the matter of priority, he also claimed that 
the first steamboat was in the mind and heart of a Georgia inventor 
at least seventeen years, as shown by an examination of the executive 
archives, before Robert Fulton brought forth his great discovery. 
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Reverting to the question of priority in educational matters, 
having stated that Georgia claimed the discovery of anesthesia, 
which was disputed, the speaker said]: In regard to these edu- 
cational priorities which give us so much pride, it is certainly a 
most interesting fact that Georgia has, as the Governor has told 
you, the first constitution in which a state public school system was 
provided, and it is a matter of great pride to us also that the first 
chartered state university — not the one that first got to work, be- 
cause that honor belongs to North Carolina; but the oldest char- 
tered state university, is in the state of Georgia; and then this other 
fact to which I referred and which is one of the most interesting to 
us tonight, is that in 1836, the state of Georgia passed an act, 
creating a woman’s college, with the provision that the trustees 
and officials of that college might bestow such degrees as are 
bestowed upon men in universities and colleges. That is a priority 
of which we feel exceedingly proud. 

Now, I am glad that that priority is subject to a single dispute. 
It is claimed that Ohio has a woman’s college chartered in the same 
year with the privilege to grant diplomas to women; and Dr. Curry, 
who examined the rival claims of these two institutions, stated that 
it was not for him to settle so tremendous a controversy ; but while 
Dr. Curry felt, perhaps, that because he was a native Georgian, he 
could not take any partial position in that dispute, we have been 
very much gratified in Georgia to read in journals of high grade, 
such as Harper’s Weekly and other journals of high order, pub- 
lished at the North, a statement that in point of fact, a Georgia 
college has priority over this rival claim in Ohio. 

I am happy to tell you that in Athens on Friday you will be taken 
into the old college chapel and there you will see the stage from which 
was delivered in the year 1834 the speech said to have been the lead- 
ing factor in producing the state of opinion that made our ancestors 
in 1836 ready to create a college with the right to grant degrees to 
women as well as men. That speech was made by Daniel Chandler, 
then a resident of Alabama. In 1836, the press was not as influential 
as now. There were not so many books turned out as now, so that 
public speaking formed then a more potent influence in the make-up 
of public opinion than it does to-day; and the University of Georgia 
being at that time the only institution for higher learning, the annual 
orations pronounced from the stage of the state university were 
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regarded as important public utterances. They constituted the real 
public event of the year, so that in 1834, when Daniel Chandler made 
this eloquent and stirring appeal for woman’s education — and by 
the way, in 1836 it was necessary to make an appeal for woman’s 
education,— and when he went beyond and made the appeal advo- 
cating the establishment of a college in which the course of study 
should be as high as it was to be in men’s colleges, that utterance 
excited very great attention, and it is conceded by all of those who 
know the history of that time that Daniel Chandler’s speech was one 
of the prime causes that led to the early action by the General 
Assembly of Georgia; and you ladies who favor us with your visit 
there will see the historic stage from which that oration and many 
other notable orations have been delivered and have impressed the 
people of the state. 

You must pardon me for saying so much about Georgia. What I 
want to say is, we know much of your work that has been going on 
for twenty-five years; we know that by your coming we shall learn 
more of you and shall come in touch with the spirit that has been 
sustaining this organization during all these years of service, and 
we trust that we shall catch some of its inspiration. In that speech 
of Daniel Chandler, to which I referred just now, it is amusing to us 
that only so far back as 1836 he had actually to defend the right of 
women to higher education. Not very long before that Sidney 
Smith had stated that there was a common understanding that if 
women were once suffered to eat of the tree of knowledge all man- 
kind would be reduced to the necessity of living on the same unreal 
and unsatisfactory diet. It is one of the curiosities of literature. 
Some years ago, when I was living in Macon, there was but one copy 
of the speech to be found there, and that belonged to a private indi- 
vidual. I learn that it has been reprinted and if any of you have 
a curiosity for literature which was presented in the spirit of apology 
for the right of women to eat of the tree of knowledge, I advise you 
to get a copy. 

We have learned better since then, and this association has been 
one of the influences to help educate the whole country. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


BY CELESTIA S. PARRISH 


President of the Southern Association of College Women 


In looking forward to your coming, ladies, I have expected a 
number of blessings for ourselves. I have believed that you would 
bring inspiration and encouragement to those of us who, in the face 
of great difficulties, are trying to work for the higher education of 
women. I have hoped that you would stimulate in a number of the 
young girls with whom you will come in contact, a desire for a 
college training. I have known that sceptics would see in you a 
demonstration of the truth that the right sort of higher education 
produces a loftier womanliness than could be attained by a given 
individual without it. My greatest anxiety has been that you should 
come in contact with our peculiar educational problems and help us 
study them. That the problems referred to need factors for solution 
somewhat different from those which many of you have been using, 
I hardly need tell you. It is true that this year there are 3,000 young 
women in the various Georgia schools provided especially for them, 
but it is much to be desired that increasingly larger numbers of these 
young women be induced not only to remain in the institutions which 
they are now attending long enough to get the best those institu- 
tions can offer, but also to go on to college work. It would be a most 
striking and beneficent result of your visit if fifty Atlanta girls 
should go to college next year. If ten who had not before intended 
to go should be influenced by you to make that decision I shall feel 
that your coming to Atlanta and your work are amply repaid. 

In sending our girls to northern colleges, however, there is one 
result which is very discouraging to us. Those who take a pro- 
fession, especially that of teaching, do not come back to do their 
work among their own people. That this is partly the consequence 
of our own conditions cannot be denied. The salaries paid to women 
in the South are, as a rule, too small to tempt ambitious young 
women. The places open to women are not enticing to those who 
wish to do scholarly work. They usually entail much drudgery, and 
a large expenditure of strength in tasks which are uninviting to 
women capable of great things. Nevertheless, in my opinion, the 
southern women who go to you for their college training and pre- 
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paration for professional work ought to receive in that training 
enough of the spirit of service to be willing to come back to their 
own people, take the small salary, do the drudgery, and give up the 
time and energy, which they would like to expend in scholarly ways, 
to the work of developing the society of which they were born a 
part. A woman who can so consecrate her best self will not lack 
intellectual employment. There are problems whose solutions are 
baffling even the wisest. The college woman will find that no habit 
of research nor skill in the solution of problems is too fine for the 
tasks which she will find awaiting her. In the field of elementary 
education alone there is enough reform work needed here in Georgia 
to employ, for years, scores of men and women accustomed to soci- 
ological study — work which can be well done only by trained 
people. Work of this kind will be its own best reward. 

The doctrine of compensation finds proof in some of our seeming 
misfortunes. The South is much later than the North in providing 
adequately for the higher education of its women, but, much as we 
may regret this, we have, at least, the advantage of being able to 
avoid many of the mistakes which were necessarily made when the 
whole problem was new. I am not, now, venturing even to touch 
the general problem of the kind of education best for women. That 
any woman has a right to select her own course of study and to 
prepare herself for any profession whose duties she can perform 
well is, now, perhaps, beyond question. But here, in the South, 
there are certain stern facts which every one so fortunate as to be 
a college woman must face. She may have a right in one sense to 
specialize in Egyptology, but while great social problems which 
affect the immediate welfare of her own community are pressing for 
solution and her time is needed in helping the people just about her 
to better living, there can be no doubt as to the choice of the con- 
secrated woman. It may be definitely settled that a woman who is 
pitted for such work has a right to preach, practice law, or even 
build bridges ; but it is quite certain, I think, that few, if any, southern 
women will choose such work for many generations to come. There 
is a weighty public sentiment here that the best profession for a 
woman is that of wife and mother, and while we ought to resent any 
attempt to force a given woman into this, whether by public senti- 
ment or by parental influence, nevertheless, the great majority of 
southern women whether college trained or not, will, for a long 
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time to come, be wives, mothers, home makers, and members of 
society in something of the older sense of that word. So far, only 
a few have been physicians and, I think, no southern woman has 
been an ordained minister or licensed lawyer, although a number 
may have studied theology and law. Many have been teachers, but 
most of these marry and those who do not, are apt to make a home 
and adopt children. These things being true, I am convinced that 
the majority of southern women should so shape their education 
as to become intelligent and efficient home makers, mothers, trainers 
of children, and members of a developing social order which needs 
just the forces which trained women can bring to bear upon it. It 
will not be necessary to establish separate colleges for this purpose, 
the free elections now offered in all the colleges furnishing ample 
opportunity for any combination needed, but there will, probably, 
be large changes needed in secondary schools for girls. Of the 
3,000 foreign girls now in the schools of the state, not more than 
twenty or thirty will go to college. Not more than two or three 
hundred will even take the diploma of the secondary school. In my 
opinion, one of our most difficult problems is the better adaptation of 
the secondary school to the needs of the girls who will go no 
further. It is just here that our work of reorganization should 
begin. As a matter of course, anything like undertaking technical 
training in this elementary stage should be avoided. Discipline and 
culture are what these girls need, but if we can give them the dis- 
cipline and culture through work which will also be of practical 
value to them, it seems best to do it. 

The word welcome has been pronounced so often tonight, that I 
am sure you do not need to have me prolong the iteration. I wish 
to tell you, however, that we are planning to invite you again in 
1915. When you go to the University of Georgia next Friday, 
you will be warmly welcomed, but your welcomers will be men. 
Our good chancellor has been so busy making the university a profit- 
able institution for women students that he has not yet found time to 
admit them. Ten years hence we hope to have the A. C. A. chapter 
of the University of Georgia invite you to meet with them. At that 
time the women teachers in the institution will be your old pupils 
and college friends, having been selected from the young women 
who are now being trained in eastern and western colleges. You 
will recognize, I am sure, your responsibility. 
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THE TRUE TEST OF THE WORTH OF EDUCATION 


Education is certainly a somewhat hackneyed theme. Any large 
library will show shelf upon shelf of books upon education and 
educators and in reading these books, one cannot repress a smile at 
the lofty claims put forth when one thinks of the resultant men 
and women one constantly meets, and one feels a sinking of heart 
at the open cynicism of many whose life-work is education, when 
they quote with light raillery these supposed contributions to human 
wisdom. It is with diffidence, therefore, that I approach this time- 
honored and perhaps outworn theme, and I choose it only because 
of the accepted view that where college people are met together for 
serious discussions, education in some form must claim considera- 
tion in the spoken word. I have thought it always of the first im- 
portance to have the power to look facts coolly in the face, not to 
let one’s self be so softened by one’s sensibilities or so hardened by 
one’s prejudices as to refuse to see things as they are, and it is in 
this spirit that I ask you now to look at the true test of the worth of 
education. 

Some assert that the main gain from education is added power, 
and it is true that in the majority of cases men send their children 
to college with just this in view, that these may gain thereby greater 
power to secure a livelihood on easier terms and with larger profits, 
and the disappointment is often bitter when the investment turns 
out a poor one. Added power translated into material gains is the 
test applied by the many and the practical and this has been the 
true cause for much of the outcry against humanism and the human- 
ities. The worship of success that has demoralized our people, makes 
them consciously and unconsciously put as a valuation upon educa- 
tion as upon all else, the measure of moneyed success that results. 
Is this the true test? Undeniably for some kinds of education. If 
one takes a course at a business college, the worth of that is 
measured precisely by the salaried position that is secured through 
it; if one takes a course in any technical school, the object is mani- 
festly to fit one’s self for a definite calling. Herein lies the inherent 
distinction between education and special training for a given work, 
two things that are hopelessly confused in most minds but which 
are related to one another as general to particular, as the develop- 
ment of the whole man to the training of some faculty or set of 
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faculties. The majority never fails to apply the test of efficiency 
measured by returns in current coin to all education and hence comes 
the insistent, urgent appeal to make the education in our schools of 
all grades more practical, to put in courses that shall further the 
pupil in his efforts for self support or in the daily work of home 
life. 

Without question, efficiency is a test of the worth of education, and 
education has not failed of its purpose, if it has developed latent 
possibilities into active working forces, but we may put too much 
stress on this power to achieve, valuable as it is, much as the world 
needs it. Over against the useless ineffective life, the useful 
effective life with the will and the ability to bring things to pass, 
commands admiration and deserves praise; but are we not finding 
that this is not the whole of life? Our country has seen with shame 
and pain this power to do turned into the unholy channels of greed ; 
has seen, to quote the words of President Butler, “ character and 
reputation opposed ; the penal code substituted for moral law as a 
standard, subtle distinctions between legal and illegal in place of the 
right and wrong.” And Judge Simmons before the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in Maryland said: “In private life these men are stainless but 
in the interest of corporations, of the trust, of the gas company, of 
the railroad company, of the insurance company, they will have re- 
course to every villainy damned in the decalogue.” 

Love of greed and love of power in all ages have made havoc with 
the moral life of a community and this danger confronts us today 
and confronts us because of our constant laudation of moneyed 
success as the outcome of the power to do. The world needs work 
and it needs workers, skilled in every field, and we should provide for 
this and fit those whom nature so designed in each case for each 
kind of work, but the world also needs those who will point the way ; 
it needs those who see visions and dream dreams and are not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision. Is there not room in this wide, 
wide world for the man of thought as well as the man of action? 
for the life of culture as well as for the strenuous life? Is life 
only the life of the surging multitude, restlessly struggling, striving 
to rush onward to get the forward place or is there also the life 
of quiet haunts where one has time to think undisturbed and in 
musing on the wisdom of the ages, to forget all the turmoil and dis- 
tractions and whirl of the throbbing, pulsating world of action? 
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Does not the one need the other as its indispensable complement? 
Must we not have the man of thought to set the standard for right 
action, to do the clear thinking that sees the true values, the fearless 
man who is not afraid to weigh and measure even though that which 
is measured and weighed shall be found to be wanting? And is it 
not precisely to our colleges that we must look for such as these? 
Have we not the right to expect from our colleges the liberal train- 
ing that shall free the mind from the shackles of the world of ex- 
pediency and compromise? the liberal training that will give the 
power to look at the large questions of life in a large way and that 
will develop not one part but the whole man so that he will be better 
able to form unbiased judgments and have the moral fibre to set 
tor the multitude right standards of conduct in all the various re- 
lations of life both in act and word? Are we not hampering our 
colleges by our passion for equality? Are we not forgetting the 
meaning of a liberal education and losing the power as well as the 
wish to make distinctions? Because it is given to a limited num- 
ber to be liberally educated, do we think by calling anything and 
everything a liberal education we can obliterate differences? In 
these latter days, we are narrowing life into one groove, practical 
activity, and having that, we assume we have everything. Let me 
not be misunderstood. No one rejoices more than I in the new 
fields that have been opened to women and the attempt to interest 
all in worthy work, but in our ardor we may sacrifice something 
of priceless value, with our clamor we may shout down the voice 
of a profound truth. Man shall not live by bread alone, let us 
remember. 

Some one will say, perhaps, that I am depreciating the practical 
side of education and am overlooking the moral element in manual 
and technical training. By no means. So far as manual training 
or technicai training of any sort is so directed that the individual 
interest is merged in the larger good of the community, that the 
emphasis is put upon superior skill with a view to production of 
a higher order, upon skill of the hand for its ability to work out 
the thing of beauty, upon the magnifying one’s calling, to use the 
old phrase that used to be current, so far the moral element enters 
in and we have character building, but if the aim is for technical 
skill solely that one may advance a notch higher in the social scale, 
that one may command a higher salary, so far we are treating edu- 
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cation as a purely commercial affair and setting it aside as a 
possible factor in the development of men and women who should 
make of a community something other than the place where one 
gets his living. But in any case I contend that there is a difference 
between the liberal training that is the privilege of those who have 
the time to give to large questions without thought of ulterior ad- 
vantage, and the training for a specific work that in the nature of 
the case must limit the horizon and bound the outreach of the mind. 
And because separate interests are involved, the training should be 
carried on in separate institutions, and instead of merging our 
liberal education into the practical, we should have our colleges and 
our special schools each doing its own work in its best way, with 
mutual respect, with high ideals, but recognizing always the possi- 
bility that those trained to consider the questions abstractly and deal 
with broad issues may be wise guides for those who look at ques- 
tions only in the light of actual experience, which at the best is 
limited, who see things as they are so steadily that they lose the 
vision of what might be, who are trained so exclusively for a given 
work that they cannot see life steadily and see it whole. 

One cannot help being amused in the colleges at the stampede 
towards the practical. To take one case out of many, one of our 
students with a rare gift for languages and history and philosophy, 
was forced into economics because, forsooth, she must have some- 
thing practical, and she took it almost to her undoing, not having 
any native interest in the subject and not having acquired any 
through experience in social relations. Practical for practical, 
could there be a more unpractical choice? Again and again stu- 
dents are ruthlessly forced away from the classics into science by 
fond parents who imagine that their children, whether nature has 
registered herself on that side or not, must have a practical training, 
and then they have the self-complacent feeling of having done their 
whole duty by their children, even though these studies bring no 
results in later life to testify to the practical value of the choice. 

I am not setting up a hierarchy of studies, but I do contend that 
the constant reiteration of the practical has been an injury to liberal 
education and has brought about a sorry depreciation of the studies 
that after all do reach mind and heart most of all, do exercise the 
thoughts most of all on the great problems of life and living. For 
take away our poets and our philosophers and the world would be 
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but a dreary place to live in, for all our scientists and practical men 
of affairs. We need the glow and beauty of the ideal world to give 
color and warmth to life. The eye cannot say to the hand, I have 
no need of thee, but that does not mean that the hand can take the 
place of the eye, that their mission is the same. 

We have heard much about the merits of the elective system in 
the colleges because of the “ early responsibility accompanying free- 
dom of choice,” but the fact is, as everybody with experience of it 
knows, that the elective system, in direct ratio to the extent of the 
freedom of choice allowed, has made the pathway to the A. B., with 
the equalization of various kinds of knowledge, a smooth and easy 
path for the lazy and the self-indulgent. Such as these choose the 
pleasant and never the hard thing, and from such choice never will 
come virility, never will come self-mastery, but the man part, to 
use Plato’s figure of the composite animal, will always be in thrall 
to the many-headed beasts of his lower nature. 

If we look dispassionately at the results of education today, we 
are forcibly impressed with the eager pursuit of amusement. Ath- 
letics have gone so wide of the mark of the sound body for the sake 
of the sound mind that no less a person than the President of the 
United States has been called upon to give his serious consideration 
to this weighty matter and see what can be done with this crying 
evil. Our colleges for women, since we have not thrown off entirely 
the yoke of authority, have been checked by various safeguards, 
though here too one sees with some anxiety the disproportionate 
admiration excited by those who win in the games or show talent 
on the stage. The world outside is too critical of colleges on their 
best side. It finds little place for the man of the study. It uses 
strong pressure to keep one from being first and foremost a student, 
and is prone to describe in derogatory terms one whose chief delight 
is in the pursuit of knowledge. It uses a pitying tone towards those 
who turn from the delights of society to the world of books, as if 
the book lover were in some way not a completely organized, full- 
fledged human being. Let us dismiss our slightly contemptuous 
adjective “academic” for all that expresses high standards of life 
and conduct that we think are not germane to a money-getting, 
place-hunting, selfish world, and let us instead try to bring back, if 
not the grove of Academus where Plato discoursed of philosophy, 
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yet the reverent spirit for knowledge, the earnest desire for knowl- 
edge, the belief in the value of knowledge, the ardent pursuit of 
knowledge that shall make school and college the training school 
for high-minded living because there truth has been exalted in its 
various aspects and the glimpses revealed have roused the desire for 
larger vision, because there truth has been sought with diligent 
search and disinterested love. 

All cannot be scholars, you say. Assuredly not. But let us have 
a more profound respect for scholarship, pure and simple, for the 
man who can enlarge the borders of knowledge and in disregard of 
material things, who lives the intellectual life with singleness of 
purpose. We need the leaven of such lives in this commercial age. 

But leaving out of account scholars in the strict acceptation of 
the term, all can gain and should gain in their liberal education that 
respect for the enlightened mind, for intellectual mastery of abstract 
truth, that will make them seek for their leaders, not the man who 
can manipulate men cleverly and who conducts civic affairs on the 
avowed belief that every man has his price, but the man who has 
patriotism as an active principle within his soul, who loves office 
not for the sake of office, but for the work that he can do for his 
country in office, who has the mental grasp and training to appre- 
hend and determine the puzzling questions in a large minded way, 
who has a sterling sense of honor that not only believes in right but 
also believes that right is potent enough to win the day. 


“One who never turned his back but always marched breast forward, 
Never dreamed though right were worsted, wrong would triumph.” 
The true test of education is not the degree of proficiency it may 
give in various directions, not the ability to develop the resources 
of the country and to change local trade into international commerce, 
not the power to achieve success and make a fortune, the true test 
is how far education implants in the soul the firm belief that the 
free play of the mental faculties makes life far richer than the in- 
dulgence of the senses, that knowledge is a good in and for itself, 
that Aristotle was right when he asserted that the community exists 
for noble living, and that those only are citizens worthy of the name 
who contribute toward this end. The true test of education is how 
far it fixes in the mind and heart high ideals of life and conduct. 
There has come to us in these latter days a lesson from an unex- 
pected quarter, even from the far East, that we were wont to think 
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of as a land of semi-darkness, with childish superstitions. We have 
seen in the Japanese-Russian war a heroism in answer to the call 
of duty that has never been surpassed in all history. We have seen 
men count life as nothing for their country’s honor, and the words 
“Tt is sweet to die for one’s country ” suddenly transformed from 
mere fine phraseology into the animating principle of men’s lives. 
We have seen a nation rise as one man to defend an imperilled 
country, and we have seen an unequalled self-control on the part of 
all as each did the work assigned to him, whether fighting the battles 
or supplying the wherewithal for a war that must be a heavy drain 
upon all. We have seen patient thought applied to every detail, 
however small, and we have seen on a scale never seen before, 
human foresight and effort so directed by the keenest intelligence 
that the incalculable element of chance hardly counted in the issue. 
What was the secret of it all? Do we need to ask? Is it not be- 
cause the Japanese believe what they profess? believe so profoundly 
that they do the thing? Wounds are often dangerous on the battle- 
field because some shred of soiled clothing is carried into the wound 
with the bullet, and so— a bath and clean clothing before the battle. 
Did we not know this in the Cuban war as well as they? Did we 
do it? Knowledge transmuted into belief, that is a force that is 
irresistible and that to my thinking is what the Japanese have and 
we lack. They are trained so that they believe what they learn, they 
live what they believe. In them we see the power of ideals, for the 
nation has grown great because of its profound conviction of some 
of the fundamental truths of life. 

No matter how sound the principles taught, how correct the moral 
standards, how profound the truths, education has failed of its pur- 
pose unless it can make these part and parcel of the life, ineradicable 
beliefs that no influence from without or temptation from within 
can move in the slightest, beliefs that with the coming and going of 
the days and the chances and changes of life but take the deeper root, 
but gain in strength and beauty. For education is not the learn- 
ing of tables of weights and measures but the study of values and 
standards and such complete acceptance of these that the life is 
affected thereby. Has our education answered enough to this test? 
Has it made of us a stable people whose words and professions are 
writ large in our life? Why is it that we are saying continually 
with a mournful shake of the head, that one cannot elect or even 
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nominate a candidate for political office without the party and the 
baleful concomitants of parties, the bosses? And lo, Jerome comes 
into office triumphantly under the banner of no party; bidding de- 
fiance to the bosses and standing manfully on his fearless independ- 
ent record of service, he calls for the suffrage of his fellow citizens, 
and the latent manhood in them rises up at the call and they answer it 
with ringing acclaim. Can we not teach, can we not believe, that 
uprightness, straightforwardness, sterling integrity, right for the 
sake of right, are forces that make for the good of the country, and 
no good end needs to be secured by time-serving, wire-pulling 
methods, by dishonest dealings, by tactful manipulation and skilful 
bribery of the poor and ignorant, yes, and of those who have not 
the excuse either of poverty or ignorance? 

Have we not treated education too much as something apart from 
life? Have we not made it too much a preparation for a calling 
and not thought enough of completeness of manhood and woman- 
hood as the aim toward which our best effort should be directed? 
Have we not sometimes forgotten that the wider opportunities given 
to some for wider knowledge should be so valued and so used as 
to make these favored few messengers of truth to those who must 
perforce bear the burden and heat of the day? Has our education 
taught enough the responsibility of the educated ? 

Read any discussion that you will, about shortening the college 
course and you will find there the plain statement that with many 
students much of the time spent in college goes to waste as they 
idle along with careless ease through four years of privileged oppor- 
tunity. For instance, President Butler in his latest report says: 
“Any culture that is worthy of the name and any efficiency that is 
worth having will be increased, not diminished by bringing to an 
end the loafing and dawdling that now characterizes so much of 
American higher education.” “Pity ’tis, ’tis true.” Frankly, the 
blame for this lies at the door of the colleges themselves, because 
they have not felt enough the importance of the intellectual life, have 
not insisted enough upon the intellectual life, but have been willing 
to admit to the roll-call of their graduates, the trifler, the aimless 
idler, the frivolous follower of pleasure and amusement. 

Schools and colleges have much to contend against, it is true, and 
the pressure of public opinion is almost overpowering, but all the 
more should they be the places where the sacred fire is kept burning, 

2 
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where emphasis is put not on success at any price, but on the value 
and responsibility of the awakened mind, of knowledge over ignor- 
ance, of the skilled hand over the unskilled for doing the world’s 
work better; where the teaching is not that money makes the man, 
but that true manhood, poor or rich, shuns always the base and 
ignoble, the selfish and mean. Education, whether much or little, 
should have as its foundation the bettering of the life; in all things 
it should teach the right and not the expedient, not the getting on in 
the world but the doing one’s part uprightly in the world. I do 
not mean that ethics should be made a branch of study from the 
beginning but that instead of trusting so much to methods and 
organization, and counting education as a process by which one can 
be ground, like a knife, to sharpness for given tasks, that we should 
have the vital teaching that puts a moral element into everything 
taught and lifts it out of the region of routine and drudgery and 
makes it a part of life and the large truths of life. Is this too much 
to ask of education? It would not be if we had not in some way 
lost the meaning of culture, if we had not let our zeal for activity 
outrun our sense of moral obligation, if we had not upset the balance 
of life by counting that precious which has a price upon it and hold- 
ing of little value the priceless, if we had not exalted the life of the 
individual at the expense of the civic life of the community. Let us 
have by all means the gospel of work and let us have trained workers 
. in every field of industry, but in all and through all, let us have a 
noble purpose that shall lend lustre to all. The worth of knowledge, 
knowledge for its own sake apart from any distinctive career, the 
power of knowledge to broaden and deepen life, to make the things 
of the mind outweigh the things of sense, this is what education 
must teach, if it is worthy of the name, for character is the true test 
of the worth of education. 
ABBY LEACH 
Professor of Greek, Vassar College. 
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THE SOUTH AND THE SCHOOL. 


The significance of the present educational revival cannot be under- 
stood unless one grasps the specific work which the school in the 
South is set to do. Here something more is demanded of the school 
than general enlightenment and aimless culture. The school is the 
enginery through which great civic forces are achieving their ends. 
It is the social well-being vitalized for definite work. It is the plat- 
form of the party of progress. The intense consciousness of this con- 
structive purpose in the school has multiplied the powers of the 
teacher, inspirited the minds of the pupils, and evoked unwonted 
enthusiasm on the part of our people. Education in the South is 
a structural process; a type of statesmanship, a declaration of prin- 
ciples that embrace the varied interests of democracy ; a struggle of 
aggressive forces that war against reaction, prejudice and ignorance. 
Hence, to gauge the significance of the school, we must know the 
nature of the work which it is expected to do. 

What, then, are the three tasks of the South? They are economic 
development, national integration, and racial adjustment. Now, 
all of these broad policies are to be worked out through education. 
The school is, therefore, the epitome of the South’s problems. Let 
us inquire how the school energizes these progressive purposes of 
the southern people. 

I. Economic Development.— Until recently, the South was con- 
tent simply to grow crops. Two facts stand out as regards this ex- 
clusive devotion to farming. First, the crops were such — cotton, 
tobacco, rice, sugar — that they could be raised with ignorant labor ; 
and secondly, agriculture, though basal and in many ways inviting, 
is less remunerative than industrial processes, which more especially 
require initiative, skill and intelligence. It came actually to be 
believed that the South had been dedicated by nature to farming 
alone, while Britain and New England enjoyed the monopoly of 
manufacture and commerce. We are now alive to the fact that the 
South, so far from being excluded from these varied sources of 
wealth, has in its climate, crops, forests, mines, and water-power, 
peculiar advantages for manufacturing. Hence the strides it has 
made within a brief time in many industries. Indeed, the cotton 
fiber is a constant challenge to the skill and intelligence of the south- 
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ern people. To the product of the farm we can add incalculably by 
the process of the factory. These fibers of cotton are capable of 
being worked up into the most delicate fabrics, so that the bounds 
of possible wealth are marked only by the limits of our skill and 
intelligence. Infinite assets lie in the hand and head of southern 
youth. The school is the agency through which we are to come into 
possession of these vast economic resources. Improved methods in 
farming, the development of mines and forests, the varied forms of 
manufacturing and the progress that attends upon the accumulation 
of wealth, all of these benefits will accrue to us from the right train- 
ing of the children in the school. 

II. National Integration.— The 25,000,000 people living south of | 
the Potomac river have little or no share in determining the councils 
of the nation. In the four great measures of the last decade the 
South has not played a constructive rdle. I refer to the tariff, the 
gold standard, the policy of imperialism, and the Panama canal. 
When the list of ambassadors to the first courts of Europe was 
announced last spring, one looked in vain for a southern name. 
When the cabinet was chosen, no man south of the Potomac was 
called to a portfolio in it. Even the federal officers within our own 
borders are selected without regard to the will of the majority of 
our people. Something is at fault with a policy that has thus reduced 
the South te isolation and comparative impotence. Yet the southern 
people are thoroughly national in their sympathy and loyalty. The 
splendid reception accorded President Roosevelt on his recent trip 
through Dixie is indicative of this fact, rather than its cause. The 
youth of the South thrill with national feeling. No note is struck 
by an orator in the South today which brings heartier response than 
the appeal to patriotism. The people of the South have espoused 
with ardor the national impulse which beat so strongly in Wash- 
ington, Marshall, Jefferson and Madison. The South is simply 
claiming its birth-right. What can restore these 25,000,000 people, 
with sound political instincts and potential energies, to their right- 
ful share in the burdens and benefits of the federal government? 
Certainly, partisan politics, sectional and racial prejudice, and short- 
sighted demagogism will fail. To attain this desired end we must 
trust to liberal views, to sympathies that embrace all the interests 
of our common country, and to an independency of mind that will 
beget clear convictions and the courage to execute them. The 
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school as the exponent of true Americanism is the agency to which 
we must first resort in extricating ourselves from a situation no 
longer tolerable to patriotic men. 

III. Racial Adjustment.— Racial adjustment is the distinctive 
task which has been set for the South. We may fail in other things 
and escape notice; but not so in our dealings with the millions of 
Africans living among us. Some time ago, I stood on the Wallace 
tower, overlooking Stirling Castle and the field of Bannockburn. 
A Scotchman was showing me the historic points in that enchanting 
view, when suddenly he asked if I was from the southern states in 
America. Upon my replying in the affirmative, he turned instantly 
from those historic scenes to inquire of me how we were progressing 
with the Negro problem. This issue gripped his thought. The 
world is in that watch-tower. Its scrutiny we cannot escape. 
Whether we like it or no, mankind at large has centered intense 
interest in our dealings with the black man in the South. To that 
world-mind we must give account of our stewardship in this respect. 
A deeper reason underlies mankind’s sympathy with the South in its 
crucial test of racial adjustment. Latterly, the highly developed 
European races, which long stood as an oasis in the desert wastes 
of the world as a whole, have been brought into vital contact with 
inferior peoples on all the continents and islands. England stands 
face to face with the problem of racial adjustment in Africa, India 
and Australia, Germany and France, Austria and Russia are grappling 
with the same necessity in various quarters of the globe. Accord- 
ingly, we now divide the world into fourteen educating nations set 
over against countless backward peoples. Such is the far-flung 
battle line of the present hour. Can the European, surcharged with 
the spirit of freedom, order and progress, come into a relation of 
mutual helpfulness with the inferior races of mankind? In the 
stress of this problem, the world looks for suggestion to the South, 
where the matter has appeared in its acutest form. If we can on 
our soil work out a rational solution of these racial difficulties we 
shall be breaking the pathway for all the educating nations of the 
world. Our very responsibility in being thrust into the fore-front 
of this common conflict should nerve us to patience, wisdom, states- 
manship, and heroic initiative. The task which Heaven has appointed 
us is a challenge to our strength, sanity and creative instinct for 
governance and social progress. 
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The history of the South is unspeakably tragic. But our sorrows 
are not without compensation. There is an active element in suffer- 
ing. Out of our sad experiences there must emerge a mellowed 
spirit, broad sympathy, and a strength born of struggle. Defeat has 
its moral uses. The discipline of poverty and hardihood which the 
South has been giving its youth is eventuating in capacities and 
aspirations that are prophetic of better things for us and for the 
world. 

Hence it is coming about that the South, in the subtle processes of 
its development, is begetting a feeling of internationalism. We are 
brought by the daily facts of our own situation to look with interest 
and sympathy upon the attempts of all other peoples, however alien 
to us in custom and political ideal, who are tugging at this matter of 
racial adjustment. It is beginning to appear that the southern 
problem is not sectional, not national, but international. The 
twentieth century must discover some means of reconciling the 
interests of the strong and weak, the progressive and backward races 
of mankind. This is a far more difficult task than the reconciliation 
of liberty and order, which in the past century taxed the construc- 
tive power of the aggressive western nations. The South is placed 
at the bloody angle, and masterful must be its endurance and devo- 
tion to the largest interests of mankind. 

What forces are equal to these things? Only virtue and intelli- 
gence can work out a rational basis for racial adjustment. We dare 
not trust to any agencies less potential, for the solution must come 
not by power, not by might, but by the spirit of justice, love and 
mutual helpfulness. To energize these constructive activities, we 
must resort to the school. “ What a nation wishes in its citizens, it 
must put into its schools.” It is through training that the Negro is 
tc attain to thrift and clean living, love of order, and social progress. 
The school must now supply all those elements of discipline which 
the life of the plantation once furnished ; and, in addition, such in- 
struction as will best fit the Negro for the right use of the larger 
opportunities and responsibilities into which he has come. 

I talked in Berlin with the keeper of a chimpanzee, who had given 
nearly four years of his life to the experiment of teaching that rude 
being certain words and tricks. He had succeeded. Certainly in 
our stressful circumstances we ought to exhaust the possibilities 
of education before we come to any final conclusion as to the destiny 
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of the Negro in America. There should be brought together in the 
school all those elements of discipline which will mould the Negro 
to purposes agreeable to the civilization into which he has been 
thrust. 

The forces represented by the Conference for Education in the 
South are energizing the school by the ministry of money, by the 
ministry of personal effort, and, above all, by the ministry of spirit. 
As regards money, the school is being strengthened both by in- 
creased public taxation and private contribution. As regards per- 
sonal effort, men and women, endowed with initiative, tact and states- 
manship, are freely giving their time and energy to the furtherance 
of education. Many noble persons in the North have been drawn 
into this progressive work by the patent opportunity for usefulness 
and by sheer admiration of the heroic effects that the South is making 
against illiteracy and its attendant evils. It is, however, to the 
ministry of spirit that we are chiefly indebted as regards the present 
educational movement. It has lifted the problem of the southern 
school into national prominence. It has brought about fellowship 
among the workers, heartening all and giving direction to the labors 
of each one. It has made known to us the sympathy and apprecia- 
tion and co-operation of men of all sections and parties and creeds 
with the people of the South in their trying situation. This move- 
ment has breathed the spirit of charity, of conciliation, of brother- 
hood, of love, human and divine. If it has enlisted the practical 
sagacity of statecraft, it has also shown the power of religion, rich 
in human interest and thrilling with the finest purpose to serve. 
Sacrifice, love of one’s kind, national patriotism, steadfast endeavor— 
these qualities appearing in the men and women identified with this 
cause have given it a spiritual impulse and import of rare significance. 


S. C. MITCHELL 
Professor of History, Richmond College, Virginia. 
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A PLEA FOR SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE YOUNG WOMEN 
OF THE SOUTH 


In the East, the middle West and the far West, sectarian, unde- 
nominational and state colleges and universities have opened their 
doors in some form or other to their daughters as well as their 
sons. In most of the twenty-four colleges now members of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae a certain number of scholarships 
have been provided for clever young women who wish for a college 
education but are not able financially to provide the necessary means. 
Naturally the alumnae of these various colleges are interested in 
securing scholarships for the young women of their own immediate 
environment. A large number of southern girls with means have 
found their way to the colleges of this association, none of which 
are located in the South, and through the personal influence of 
certain alumnae living in the South, a few talented southern women 
less fortunate financially than their wealthy sisters, have gained 
through competitive examinations the use of the endowed scholar- 
ships of our northern colleges. All this is good as far as it goes, but 
what have the sectarian, non-sectarian and state colleges and uni- 
versities of the South provided for the higher education of the young 
southern women ? 

All honor to the Methodist Church that it has established the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College in Lynchburg, which is making 
every effort to secure funds sufficient to make it equal to the women’s 
colleges of the North in opportunities for education. So far this 
college has but one endowed scholarship, and in its catalogue for 
1904-05 it asks for 100 scholarships yielding $100 each to aid needy 
and deserving young women. 

Richmond College is now opening its doors to women, but has as 
yet no scholarships for them though it has many for men. 

Vanderbilt University has permitted a few women to study there 
under the same conditions as young men; it has very few scholarships 
for either. 

By far the most prominent of the colleges for women in the 
far South is the Sophie Newcomb College at New Orleans. It has 
nine scholarships, of which five are limited to the graduates of the 
New Orleans high schools, one to a native of Louisiana, and the 
remaining three are open to general competition. In the collegiate 
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department of Tulane University, with which the Sophie Newcomb 
College is affiliated, more than 200 scholarships are open to young 
men, 

The University of Tennessee awards scholarships upon examina- 
tions to candidates from the schools of its own state irrespective of 
sex. 

Florida has lately established an independent college for women on 
the same footing as its state university with free tuition, but it has 
as yet no endowed scholarships. 

Tuition is free in the University of Texas, and in addition there 
are two endowed scholarships for women in the Medical Depart- 
ment giving ample means of support, these scholarships having been 
established by the Woman’s Club of San Antonio. 

So far as we know other southern states have a similar situation 
as regards scholarships and free tuition. These statistics show 
clearly that the South, while providing liberally for the education of 
her sons, gives very little encouragement to her daughters with 
limited means to seek a college training within her borders. In the 
great educational movement now in operation in the South, through 
the financial aid of northern and southern philanthropists, help has 
been given to the clever students without means in the colleges for 
men, to the mountain whites and to the negroes, but no important 
sums have been set aside for the higher education of young women. 
Great as is the disparity between the aid offered to young men and 
to young women at Tulane, it is by no means a measure of the still 
greater disparity in this regard throughout the South. It seems to 
me that no message of this association can be more timely and no 
appeal more urgent than one inciting its members to united and 
persistent efforts along the line here indicated. Let the example of 
the Woman’s Club of San Antonio be taken to heart by the women’s 
clubs of the South and the branches of the Southern Association of 
College Women, and a general movement be made by these organiza- 
tions to secure through personal efforts scholarships in each state 
in such numbers that no talented young woman, however limited her 
means, may have cause to despair of obtaining a college education 
equal to that open to her brothers. 


KATE AUSTIN TUTTLE 
President of the Virginia Branch of the A.C. A, 
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THE RELATION OF THE COMMUNITY AND THE COL- 
LEGE TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


As this discussion is in a southern community and as I am a 
southern woman it seems to me best to lay the emphasis upon south- 
ern facts and conditions. 

The statement of Governor Berkeley — that he “ thanked God that 
there were no free schools nor printing presses in Virginia” has 
been taken by many as typical of the attitude of the South toward 
education, rather than as the statement of an English governor who 
was attempting to throttle free speech and free thought in the 
colony. Was it not then with some surprise that our friends from the 
North heard that Georgia was the first to provide for a public school 
system by constitutional enactment? the first to organize a state 
university and the first to charter a college for women and to em- 
power it to grant degrees? I can remember my own surprise when 
I read the statement made by Dr. J. L. M. Curry at the second Capon 
Springs Conference in 1899, “ The census of 1860 showed that when 
the North had a population of 19,000,000 and the South 8,000,000 
the North had 205 colleges, 1,407 professors and 29,044 students; 
while the South had 262 colleges, 1,488 professors and 27,055 
students. The North expended for colleges per annum $1,514,688 
and for academies $4,663,749, while the South expended for colleges 
$1,662,419 and for academies $4,328,127.” 

While the South was providing so well for higher education what 
was the condition of the common schools? We have heard it often 
declared that there were no public schools in the South before the 
War. Ata meeting of the Southern Education Conference at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, last spring a summary of the history of 
education in South Carolina and in the city of Columbia was pub- 
lished and distributed. Regarding free schools it says: 


“Free schools were provided for in South Carolina as far back as 1710. 
In that year an act was passed ‘for the founding and erecting of a free 
school in Charleston. The preamble recites that, ‘It is necessary that 
the free school be erected for the instruction of the youth of this prov- 
ince in grammar and other arts and sciences and useful learning and 
also in the principles of the Christian religion.’ Accordingly the first free 
school was established in the year 1712 and similar schools were established 
in other settlements throughout the colony. Many of these schools were 
aided by generous legacies but it was not until 1811 that the state assumed the 
control of the free schools and provided that there ‘ shall be established in each 
election district within this state a number of free schools equal to the number 
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of members which such district is entitled to send to the House of Representa- 
tives and to the Legislature of this state. Three hundred dollars was the 
amount appropriated for each school. The schools were controlled by com- 
missioners appointed by the Legislature. By 1850 there were 720 free schools 
with 17,833 pupils and over two hundred thousand dollars were given for 


their support.” 

I know no more interesting subject of research than this question 
of the condition of public school education in the South before 1860. 
At present our information on the subject is very ma and I 
cannot speak for other states of the South. 

But, you ask, what of the education of the Negro? The large 
number of handsome buildings both public and private in the South 
are sufficient testimony that there were not only architects and con- 
tractors but also a large number of competent negro workmen in the 
South before the war. But did the negroes receive anything more 
than this manual training? The Government census of 1870 states 
that 15 3/10 per cent. of the colored males of voting age could read. 
The lowest per cent. was in Georgia—6 9/10 per cent., while in 
Maryland it was as high at 30 7/10 per cent. There are on record 
several instances in which the small schools of the plantations (for 
beside the public schools of which we have spoken there was upon 
every plantation a school) were taught by negro men, slaves upon 
the plantations, thus repeating the history of the Greeks. 

The educational development of the South was rudely checked by 
the War of Secession. This war cost the South 1/10 of her male 
population and $3,000,000,000 worth of property. Churches and 
academy halls were used as hospitals and barracks; libraries were 
burned or the books carried away by marauding soldiers. ‘“ School 
did not keep” during those years in many sections of the South. 
What the War left Reconstruction squandered. It emptied the 
treasuries and fastened upon the people a bonded debt of more than 
$300,000,000. Not only were school funds wiped out, but in many 
states in place of the fund was left a debt which handicapped future 
generations. Undaunted by these difficulties the South has steadily 
reorganized and rebuilt her educational system. To understand 
what she has accomplished we must appreciate the fact that the 
tunds had to come almost entirely from direct taxation in states 
that were loaded with debt from the Reconstruction period. We 
see the magnificent work done in education in the western states 
through the Land Grants. Let us stop and remember that while 
Virginia gave to the country a large part of this magnificent north- 
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western territory she had not a bit of public land for her own public 
school system. This will help us to understand why the southern 
states have not pushed forward so rapidly in educational matters as 
the western states. 
’ Between 1870 and 1902 the South expended $727,867,089 for 
public schools and of this over $132,000,000 were given for the edu- 
cation of the Negro. This means that while the South expended $5.50 
for each white child she expended $1 for each negro child. It is 
estimated by Dr. Curry that since 1870 the North has given about 
$1,000,000 per annum for the education of the Negro in the South, 
while for the education of her white children the South has had to 
work almost entirely alone. Dr. Curry said in 1899, “ The white 
institutions in the South have had no help from the generosity of the 
North except what one family has given to the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and what the University of Virginia has received from the 
Fairweather estate.” There is the one exception, of course, of the 
Peabody-Slater funds which have contributed nearly $3,000,000 to 
Southern education. Let us consider in this connection that, as Dr. 
Albert Shaw of the Review of Reviews stated, “The South is 
paying at least $50,000,000 a year into the North in pensions,” and 
then learn that during the past thirty years her rate of increase in 
expenditures for education per capita of population was 30 per cent. 
more than that for the nation at large. Last year the state of Ala- 
bama expended one-half of her income for education, and other 
states in the South are not far behind her. Still in view of this 
splendid record the educational leaders in the South are saying 
humbly and frankly :— “ We have not done all that we should have 
done nor all that we could have done. The incubus of illiteracy, both 
black and white, must be lifted from the South.” There is a feeling 
in the South today that not only greater efforts but different methods 
must be employed before we can solve our educational problems. 
Before we discuss the question of methods let us try to discover 
why the former educational efforts have proved inadequate. We 
can only understand these in the light of the past history and the 
past conditions of the South. Let us go back to that time of diver- 
gence between the North and the South after the war of 1815. 
The following quotation from President Woodrow Wilson will 
give one key to this problem. He says: “ The ground which 
Webster took, in short, was new ground; that which Hayne 
occupied, old ground. But Webster’s position was one toward 
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which the greatest part of the nation was steadily advancing 
while Hayne’s position was one which the South would presently stand 
quite alone in occupying. Conditions had changed in the North, and 
were to change in the immediate future with great and unprecedented 
speed ; but the conditions of the South, whether political or economic, 
had remained the same, and opinion had remained stationary with 
them. The North was now beginning to insist upon a national 
government; the South was continuing to insist upon the original 
understanding of the Constitution:—that was all.” It was not 
against the North that the South was contending in all those years 
before the actual war broke out; it was against what the Germans 
call the Zeitgeist. Not against flesh and blood did she fight, but 
against the spirit of her own age, and therefore she could not pos- 
sibly win. To win now, to solve her problems, whether political or 
educational, she must put herself in touch with the spirit of her own 
time and must keep step with the progress of the world at large. 
To understand why the South lost touch and fell behind one needs 
to remember that the people of the South are a country people, and 
is not the country always a little behind the town? The means of 
communication are slower; new ideas take root less rapidly. But 
while geographical and climatic conditions count for something, of 
greater force are the conditions created through the presence among 
the Southern people of millions of negroes. Our recent study of 
economic questions has led us to see that their influence upon the 
South was not so much through the fact that they were slaves, but 
rather that they were a backward and undeveloped people. There 
is a difference between the Negro and the Anglo-Saxon more than 
that of the skin, and by striking off the shackles of the slave we did 
not eradicate his qualities of character and mind. We still have 
among us the same race and the problem has varied little in character, 
It is one of educating and of uplifting this race. The North and 
South are coming more and more to an agreement that while a num- 
ber of the negroes show a remarkable improvement the condition of 
the mass of the negroes has scarcely improved at all since 1860. 

The great and unprecedented speed with which conditions changed 
in the North can be explained adequately only by the remarkable 
union in the North of the education of hand and head. There was 
no part of its population that was not working and no part of its 
working population that was not being educated. If this be a true 
explanation of the cause of the divergence between the North and 
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the South does not the solution of our problem lie along the line of 
this explanation? Must we not solve our problem by giving to the 
whole mass of our population an education of both head and hand? 
We have believed and taught that education is the foundation stone 
of democracy and hence the state has undertaken to educate the 
embryonic citizen. Out of this has grown our system of public 
schools. Are they so organized and equipped as to fulfill the first 
condition of true democracy, that is, to make possible for every citi- 
zen the best life? We have taught that democracy demanded that 
the most possible should be made of the individual, consistent with 
the well-being of society. We have prided ourselves on our lack of 
class distinctions and have proclaimed that talent alone is the key 
to success; that the man of genius will somehow come to the front, 
and that our school training for generations has been the same for 
all. Various notions of what democracy means and what democracy 
needs have restricted us to mere intellectual training and it is only 
recently that we have honestly faced the question of whether our 
school system from the primary grades to the university ought not 
to prepare the citizen for service to the community and to the 
state. As Professor Peabody of Harvard has expressed it, “ We 
have set before us the thought of personal self-culture, as though 
one could find an end of living in his own self-satisfaction, when in 
reality a person is simply a tool to do something with and the highest 
education one can have is when the tool is set to do its most effective 
use in the service of the modern world.” If this be the true end of 
the highest education, then not only must the community educate 
each citizen, but the character of that education must be determined 
by the character of the community. How otherwise could the citizen 
be educated to be of the greatest service to his community? Should 
not the dominating note of the schools in the rural districts be train- 
ing in agriculture and that in the industrial communities training 
in handicrafts? This does not imply that education is to be robbed 
of its intellectual value. It is impossible to separate the education 
of the head and the hand. The object of agricultural and industrial 
education is to tie the brains to the hands, to teach the child not only 
to bake bread and to use a spade, but to understand the chemistry of 
cooking and the chemistry of agriculture. Brain, hand and heart 
must be educated to work together to produce some worthy product. 
Nothing less than this deserves the name of industrial education ; 
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and if it be true, as we claim, that “ Genius will somehow come to 
the front ” the child that is not meant to be a farmer or a mechanic 
or a merchant will pass on, up and through this education to that for 
which he is by nature best fitted. It will be no more possible to 
hold him to a trade than it was possible for the last generation to 
hold to the farm the boy who was equipped by nature to be a captain of 
industry or to be a great preacher. While, on the other hand, the great 
majority who are fitted by nature for the work to which this educa- 
tion will train them, will take honest pride in their ability to do 
honest work. That such a system of education would eliminate a 
very large proportion of the criminal classes is proved by the re- 
markable effect which this system has had in reforming young 
criminals. Mr. Brockway at Elmira, New York, and Mr. Quay at 
Morganza, Pennsylvania, have demonstrated that less than two 
years of their carefully thought out system of manual and industrial 
training was sufficient to reform boys and girls who were thought 
to be hardened criminals, while Hampton and Tuskegee have proved 
that this system alone is adequate to make of the negro a self-respect- 
ing citizen. I believe that the hope of our country lies in the fact 
that, having discovered the value to the criminal and to the negro of 
an education which trains both the hand and the head, we shall not 
be long in applying this in every section and to every class in our 
country. I was deeply interested in reading of the carrying out of 
these principles in the school at Hyannis, Massachusetts, in an article 
by Mr. Austin H. Lang on The Educational Outlook in The Forum 
for July-September, 1905. 

In order to secure efficiency through education the community 
must not only determine the character of the school but it must, in 
the second place, secure competent and well-trained teachers. 
Adequate remuneration must be given and nepotism must be dis- 
carded. 

In the third place, the community must see to it that the mechan- 
ical appliances for education are the best. In its structure and 
furniture the schoolhouse should minister to the health of the 
students; its apparatus should be the most modern and the most 
scientific. It is a well known fact that our great manufacturing 
establishments do not hesitate to tear out their machinery long be- 
fore it is worn out in order to put in that of some newer invention, 
having learned that only thus can they keep pace with their com- 
petitors ; and yet, in that which is of the greatest value to the com- 
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munity — the training of its children for efficiency — it is content to 
use the oldest and most dilapidated apparatus. We wonder why 
there is a lack of taste and appreciation of art among the American 
people. Look at our ugly schoolhouses, their bare walls and un- 
sightly yards, and cease to wonder. 

In the fourth place, the community should make the school the 
center of community life. Every school should have its extension 
courses of art, music, literature, social science, and so forth, which 
should be open to all members of the community, The child should 
be taught with the community the use of the school building, should 
learn that education is a part of the whole life of the community 
and that he himself is being educated for a place in community life. 

Having provided such a system of education the community 
should see to it that the child is compelled, for a certain number of 
years at least, to attend the public schools. The community as a 
whole should feel the necessity of impressing upon the child the 
duty of preparing himself for efficient service to the community ; 
and having given such an impression it should then take care that 
the means are furnished to the child by which he can fit himself for 
the highest life of which he is capable. Therefore the duty of the 
community does not end with a system of public schools of the 
primary and secondary grades. Colleges and universities must be 
established for training in the highest efficiency. When met recently 
by the query, why the community should support the college and 
the university, I replied, that the need of our country is trained 
leaders, and our history has shown quite clearly that such leaders 
do not always come from the homes of the rich. It is, therefore, 
our duty to see that our colleges are either so well endowed or so 
well supported by the state that they can give the most efficient 
training to every young student who has proved his ability to take 
such a training. 

If it is the duty of the community to provide these schools for 
higher learning, what should be the relation of the college to the 
public school? If the college demands, as it is more and more 
doing, that the secondary schools should prepare their students for 
college, then should not the college have the same aim as that of 
the public school; namely, to fit the student for life, not in the 
narrow sense of teaching the student a way to make a living, but 
in the broader sense of an all-round education which is so related to 
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life that the student feels that it is incumbent upon him to fit him- 
self for some definite service to the community? I know no stronger 
protest than that uttered by Dean Russell against the prevailing 
practice of restricting elementary education to those lines which 
traditionally lead to the university. He says:—‘ Of course we 
must have intellectual training, but a college preparatory course 
is not the only means of securing mental discipline. The best dis- 
cipline, other things being equal, is that which comes from dealing 
with ideas and facts which have a permanent interest for us in 
later life. . . .” Dean Russell is pleading for a greater diversity 
in secondary work; and while I heartily agree with him in this, I 
think we need to plead for broader ideals in our college work and 
college life. Why should education in a college emphasize simply 
the intellectual phase? Is that to be truly educated? Ought we 
not to have here also the education which will develop the spiritual, 
the physical, the social and the practical, as well as the intellectual ; 
and should we not be careful that the conditions in the colleges are 
themselves educational,— that the food provided does not con- 
tradict hygienic principles taught in the classes; that the athletics 
do not destroy the value of systematic physical training; that the 
crudities of the furnishings do not militate against the training in 
art; that we shall not be satisfied with teaching sociology while 
neglecting to develop right social relations? Is it not the duty of 
the college to give efficiency as well as culture? 

Nor should the college be satisfied with giving the best to the 
students enrolled within it. It owes a duty to the community and 
the members of its faculty should conduct extension courses having 
in view the instruction and benefit of the community. Only when 
we can secure co-operation between the community, the public 
school and the college can we hope to realize a true democracy and 
give to every citizen the opportunity to fit himself “to do that sort 
of work for which he is best fitted,— to win for himself the maxi- 
mum result of power and usefulness.” 


Litt1aN Wyckorr Jounson, Pu. D. 
President of the Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 
3 
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CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATIONAL METHODS BE- 
TWEEN COLLEGE AND CLUB WOMEN 


I. 


The starting points of the two organizations may well be con- 
sidered before we attempt to decide upon lines of future progress. 
When I look back over the history of the club movement, I am 
interested to see how it has changed in its tendency from the 
general and abstract to the definite and concrete. In early days 
“Greek Philosophy,” or “ The English Drama,” was treated ex- 
haustively in an hour’s program. Of late, however, we find from 
the publications representing the federation that interest is centering 
on practical matters that have to do with associated efforts. There 
are, for example, committees on civics, civil service reform, house- 
hold economics, public schools, and forestry. On the other hand, 
the founders of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae thought it 
should start with a positive aim, viz., that of carrying on practical 
educational work. It took up a very definite problem, the consider- 
ation of ways and means of improving the conditions of collegiate 
education. The first subject that was suggested and investigated 
was physical education. The very first publication of the associa- 
tion was a little leaflet which was striking because of the facts it 
presented concerning the status of physical education in the colleges 
of the association. The association next took up an investigation of 
graduate study for women and other topics followed, but all still 
very closely associated with the interests of the college. Of late, 
however, they have broadened out. The two associations have now 
several committees working under the same names in one of the 
most interesting fields and most important lines of work, the home. 
This contact is significant. What are the women of our country to 
do for the homes of the land? What is to be their training for this 
work? These two organizations, one necessarily broad and gen- 
eral and one, I hope, always very definite and concrete, are con- 
fronted with these questions. Upon them rests the responsibility 
of advancing and promoting the best education of young women. 
I suppose all of you college women have met, as I have, the criti- 
cism that is made of the college woman of today :— She is not prac- 
tical, she is not home loving, she is not this and she is not that. It is 
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said that mothers who are college women will choose some other 
than the collegiate form of education for their daughters. I believe 
that the time has come now very definitely, I believe it came some 
time ago, when the Association of Collegiate Alumnae should 
consider the question and find out what the women of this 
country want to train their daughters to be during those very 
few years of college life. As an officer of a college, I am sure I 
can speak for others who are engaged in similar work. College 
authorities are actively engaged in discussing the problem of the 
curriculum. Most of us who have been connected with college work 
intimately for several years have seen the advances made along many 
lines,— physical training, social training, and those phases of do- 
mestic life which can be controlled and developed by the colleges. 
But are the colleges doing all they ought? Are they doing the kind 
of things they ought? 

I have been much interested in some of the demands that have 
been made upon the colleges. I will quote some words from a 
woman to whom we always listen with respect. 

She urges the establishment of “a chair which should be specially 
endowed to teach the ‘ profession of life’ and its many departments, 
such as proper values, essentials, obligations of citizenship, knowl- 
edge of business methods, courtesy of the heart, contentment, the 
pleasure to be obtained from-every day happenings, the divine art 
of happiness and the still diviner art of common sense!” 

She suggests that studies be omitted from the curriculum and 
training given in “ knowledge of, and willingness to share the small 
economies of home; the courtesy and attention due to the aged; the 
sacrifice of selfish plans and the thoughtful consideration of the 
mother, father and other members of the family, the habits of in- 
dustry, and the graces and accomplishments of happiness and per- 
sonal service,” 

Another view was presented to us by President Woolley who said 
that college training should give self-control and breadth of view. 
Under self-control she included control of the impulses and temper, 
control of the mind or concentration of thought, control of the 
manner or self-possession, control of the life or aim and purpose, 
while by breadth of view she means democracy in social relations, 
tolerance toward the opinions of others, sanity and optimism in the 
outlook upon life. 
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Those of us who look back to the early days of college work re- 
inember that its function was to give the few women who craved 
is so greatly in those days a chance for intellectual growth; to open 
a field to them which had been practically closed. That purpose I 
believe we must hold to definitely. We have heard this morning a 
magnificent record concerning the fellows of the association. It is 
a great satisfaction to go back and tell the branches that this little 
body of scholars has been possible largely because of the small funds 
that we gather and contribute to this end. The intellectual and 
scholarly status of women is now assured. You may hear from time 
to time comments as to the real ability, the originality, the independ- 
ent judgment, the high scholarship of women, but I can proclaim 
with assurance that women have power as scholars and investigators. 
The record now is such that it cannot be challenged. They stand 
equally with men. 

There is, however, another class of women who are not original, 
who are not gifted intellectually, but still have the desire within 
them to make the most of themselves. An increasing number are 
entering college who have no interest in research or even in careful 
but not advanced scholarship. What can we do for them? The col- 
leges I believe would be glad to consider in detail suggestions from 
the federation concerning the kind of training that such young 
women need. On the other hand I believe it is time to sound a note 
of warning. The college cannot produce the results which have 
been suggested unless the home does a great deal first. The divine 
art of happiness and the diviner art of common sense all college 
authorities would be very glad to receive in large measure from 
their students when they take them at the age of eighteen, but they 
cannot guarantee to give them a supply if they do not bring a little. 
They cannot give them training in the little economies and amenities 
of home life. The time to do that is long before eighteen. They 
cannot teach them much respect or courtesy for the aged or con- 
sideration for the mother. Those things have got to be learned at 
home and in childhood, and it is because I see in our educational 
system a tendency on the part of the mothers to shift on to the col- 
lege, the high school and the grammar school the burden of responsi- 
bilities that belong in the home, that I think these two great asso- 
ciations should come together and see what can be done and what 
must be done in this great school system we have, and what the 
mother and the family must hold to and contribute as their part in 
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the education of the young. I think there is here a big question 
we may well study together. I believe we must together work out 
some plan by which the family shall be educated into keeping some 
of the precious things that they have let go, and we must not throw 
the responsibility upon the schools. I would say that in my opinion 
this is eminently true of the kinds of training that even very wise 
people are demanding of the colleges, for example, detailed instruc- 
tion as to the functions of motherhood and the relations of the wife. 
These things can be taught more or less in college class rooms, but 
the true place to teach them is the home, and the mother is the one 
best fitted to teach them. 

Let the two associations then devise some way of working to- 
gether so that the home may lay a foundation upon which in later 
years the college may build and both contribute to the formation of 
high ideals and efficient character. 

MARION TALBOT 
Dean of Women, University of Chicago. 
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II. 


in discussing the question of the closer relation to be established 
between the Association of Collegiate Alumnae and the club women, 
we are confronted on the instant with the respective points of view 
of the women composing the two organizations. From my observa- 
tion the college woman must be the coming woman. It is she who 
must put into the world the large ideas, the habits of industry, the 
business methods, the trained mind, which make the solid background 
for efficient work. The club woman, on the other hand lacks this 
foundation, and so fails often in executive work, in system and con- 
tinuity of purpose, although surpassing the college woman in 
resourcefulness, being trained in that quality by the g¢g at school 
of experience. At the present time, I believe we are failing to 
unite in work, because of lack of knowledge each of the other. To 
illustrate; during the past two months in anticipation of this con- 
vention I have talked with many educators both women and men. 
In more than half the instances the college bred woman, teacher or 
leader, has said in effect this: “I do not believe at all in the social 
organizations like the general federation and would not consider its 
aims or plans in my college or school.” On the other hand, of 
fifteen club women, mothers of daughters, thirteen said: “ No, I do 
not believe in the college training. It is too narrow, it does not fit 
for service in the world, I desire to train my daughter in the larger 
way of life, which is possible through social work in organization.” 
Both these arraignments are true. Among others I talked with 
three noted educators about the great question of illiteracy, a ques- 
tion and condition known thoroughly by the club women; I told of 
the mighty plea for education in Georgia made by the federation 
chairman last year ; of the statement made at another southern feder- 
ation that there are a million people of pure Saxon blood in the 
western and southern mountains lacking any facilities of education ; 
that even in the heart of New England, the salaries of the teachers 
in the country schools are often so meagre that teachers cannot be 
found; that the state federation is at present educating some of its 
young women with the promise that they will teach at least two 
years in their own state; I described the condition of one of the 
territories whence a piteous appeal has gone forth to the President 
himself for a hundred thousand children who will be without hope 
of schools. I found to my surprise that these facts, which are only 
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a few of the instances known to the club women of the country, were 
wholly unknown to the educators. On the other hand, the lack of 
knowledge of the club women regarding the progress and accom- 
plishment of education for women is equally surprising. Perhaps 
it would be too sweeping to say, the average mother of daughters, 
but many, many mothers, have no knowledge of the great army of 
college women—one in every one thousand, I believe—who are now 
receiving the higher education. They have no knowledge or thought 
that to fully equip their daughters for keeping step in their gener- 
ation, they must give them the college education. Setting these two 
conditions against each other — is it too much to say that the need 
of closer touch on both sides is a question fraught with great im- 
portance to this generation and the one to come? How to bring it 
about? I have some fear in suggesting my own thought in this 
matter, but as this is an open conference, and each one may have 
her say, I trust that you will bear with me. My own plan is this: 
That every woman’s college, seminary or preparatory school, should 
have clubs or societies organized for consideration of the lines of 
work carried on by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. I 
would even be so venturesome as to eliminate some of the too 
numerous sororities,or to change them into some organization which 
should give the student a genuine idea that the meaning and worth 
of life is not embraced in simply having spreads, paying dues and 
associating only with a select few. May I take your time to glance 
for a moment at the federation list of subjects? They are as fol- 
lows: art, civics, civil service reform, education, forestry, house- 
hold economics and pure food, industrial and child labor, legislation, 
library extension and literature. I ask you candidly if it would not 
make for the great betterment of this nation, as well as of the 
individual, if the educational institutions would send into the world 
hundreds of young women each year, versed to even a slight extent 
in these splendid comprehensive subjects, which are the foundation 
of the general federation work? 

How much better fitted would these woung women be to take our 
places and to do the work in which we have often failed for the 
very lack of the advantages which are theirs now in such measure 
of fullness! I confess to you, that I say these things with trepida- 
tion, because I have been unable to shake off the impression which 
I have had since the beginning of my work in organizations of 
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women, that while educators are in a measure friendly, while they 
have in a way some interest, while they “speak us fair,” yet behind 
the seeming consent, there is an absolute “ hands off ” attitude when 
we make concrete suggestions. I may be wrong in this impression, 
I trust that is the case, but the future must be the proof. 

As I have said, in many respects the women who are doing the 
world’s work today are untrained, unbusinesslike, oft-times weak and 
timid. We are the militia, willing, ready, but not versed in the art. 
You are the West Pointers, the Regular Army, understanding 
methods, systems, modes of work, understanding through years of 
community life in college, the “ give and take” of the world out- 
side the four walls, which have been our outlook. We go down 
many times before the “ firing line.” You with your background of 
training and experience, can stand without flinching before even an 
unknown foe. 

I ask you today to believe in the federation and its work. I ask 
you seriously to consider bringing it into your plans. It is organized 
for high purposes, it is not for a few years, it is not a mere happen- 
ing, it is a part of the plan of the world. You can send us today, if 
you will, one woman in every one thousand to be a leader in our 
great army of over half a million. I ask you to “think on these 
things.” 

SarAH S. Piatr DECKER 
President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 





Co-Operation in Educational Methods 


III. 


I endorse most heartily every word that Miss Talbot and Mrs. 
Decker have said concerning the co-operation of our two organiza- 
tions for the benefit of the home and of the social life of the com- 
munity ; but my own plea is for co-operation in another sphere — 
that of the public school. My time is so limited that I will merely 
present as briefly as I can three preliminary points and then state 
the plan for co-operation which I have come to Atlanta specially to 
present. 

I. There has never been a time when organizations of women 
were so definitely interested in our public schools as at present. 
There is scarcely a social woman’s club which has not done some- 
thing for the local schools; nearly every state organization is inter- 
esting itself in the state school laws and in state educational con- 
ditions; national organizations are making education one of their 
chief departments. Our own association has devoted itself to in- 
creasing the advantages of higher education offered to women and 
to elevating the standards of the teachers’ profession; the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is endeavoring to bring about a 
greater equality of educational privileges throughout the country 
and a more definite training of our pupils in moral character. 

II. The significance of this newly awakened interest is very great. 
Too long mothers have been content to send their children to school, 
trusting that the school was doing for them all it should, and never 
inquiring whether it was actually fulfilling the mission or even 
whether conditions were such that it could do the proper work. If 
the profession of teaching were everywhere in our country placed 
upon the proper basis and if all our schools were under the manage- 
ment of professional experts, this might be safe; but unfortunately 
this is not the case. The fact that the women of the country are 
finding it out and are beginning to demand that children throughout 
our country shall have the best possible educational advantages is a 
most hopeful sign. When they unite in wise and definite demands 
they will succeed in obtaining them. 

III. For these reasons the committee on education of the general 
federation has endeavored to formulate a few sound general prin- 
ciples on which to found its work and has adopted the following 
outline: 1. All the children of the United States must be educated ; 
therefore, in every state, good compulsory school laws, backed by 
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good child labor laws are necessary, 2. Good schools must be pro- 
vided for the children to attend; therefore, in every state, some pro- 
vision is necessary whereby every school district not only may, but 
must have a well-built, well-equipped, well-cared-for building in 
which to carry on school work. 3. Teachers must be properly pre- 
pared for their work; therefore, in every state there must be nor- 
mal schools of definite standard; minimum professional require- 
ments without which no one may be permitted to teach; and a 
minimum salary, for less than which no one will be asked to teach. 
4. Schools should be under regular expert supervision in order to 
accomplish their best work; therefore, in every state there should 
be provision for training superintendents and for placing all schools 
under their care. 5. School work, to be satisfactory, should pro- 
duce three results in the pupils,— knowledge, efficiency, character ; 
therefore, in every state, there should be effort to introduce into all 
schools training for the hand as well as for the head, definite in- 
struction in moral principles as well as in language and mathematics. 

3ecause, in our country, education is a state and not a national 
affair, there is the greatest diversity at present among the various 
states with regard to these five principles. I wish I had time to 
consider each separately and to show you how great is their 
diversity. You are well aware, however, that the education a child 
receives depends altogether too much upon where he lives, a child 
in one locality having almost no advantages so long as he remains 
at home, while another, a hundred miles away — or even ten miles 
away — may have the best to be found in any land. 

IV. To bring about greater equality of privilege will require the 
concerted action not only of our two societies, but of all the women’s 
organizations in the country which are definitely interested in our 
schools, working in harmony with the associations of professional 
educators. Therefore I come here today to propose this plan for 
the co-operation of five national organizations of women in their 
educational work. The following statement is being presented to 
each at its annual meeting this year :— 

“At the last biennial of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
held at St. Louis, the following resolution was adopted :— 

“Whereas, equal educational advantages will not be obtained 
throughout all parts of our country until they are demanded by the 
public sentiment of every community and, whereas, to produce such 
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public sentiment will require the combined efforts of all organiza- 
tions interested in education,— 

Resolved, That the education committee of this federation be em- 
powered to hold a meeting before the next biennial at such time and 
place as the chairman shall decide upon, to which she shall invite a 
representative of each of the other national organizations of women, 
that they may discuss the best methods of so uniting their efforts as 
to secure this end. 

Acting upon this resolution, the chairman of the education com- 
mittee called such a meeting at Portland, Maine, on July 12, 1905. 
There were present representatives from the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the National Congress of Mothers, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. After an 
hour of discussion, it was agreed that the matter should be brought 
before each of the national organizations there represented, at its 
next annual meeting, and that a report of the action taken should 
be sent to the education committee of the general federation before 
the biennial to be held at St. Paul the last week in May, 1906. 

Some advantages of such affiliation are as follows:—1. United 
work by all the affiliated national bodies for national legislation 
affecting the schools of the country. 2. United work by the state 
branches of these national bodies for state legislation tending to- 
ward the equalization of educational advantages in the various 
states. 3. Co-operation among the local branches of the national 
bodies in the special work undertaken by each. 

The plan for affiliation is that each national organization shall 
send a delegate, or delegates, to an annual conference, where plans 
for united educational work may be discussed and decided upon. 
Since in such work the advice and support of professional edu- 
cators is needed, it is suggested that the officers of the National 
Education Association be asked if the proposed annual conference 
may be held at the time and place of their annual convention, and 
thus have the benefit of their advice and suggestion.” 

Mr. Schaeffer, the president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, has been approached concerning this plan and has expressed 
his hearty approval. I leave it before you to be discussed and acted 
upon when there is more time for its consideration. 


M. M. Assott 
Representative of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, Connecticut. 





in Memoriam 


HELEN HISCOCK BACKUS 


1853——1906 


ELEN HISCOCK BACKUS passed from this life 
on the eighth day of January. Her years covered 
a half century full of significance, and she herself helped 
to give it meaning. She served her times with a rare 
“energy of human fellowship.” Her service was unself- 
ish and untiring; it had many activities, to which she 
generously gave of her leisure, her quiet and her strength, 
as well as of the powers of her mind. She was the wisest 
of counselors. It was no careless, conciliatory advice that 
she gave to you. She put her full mind at your service; 
she sought the truth for you eagerly, and inspired your 
entire trust in her loyalty and sincerity. 

She would have been a force in the world, no doubt, 
if no woman’s college had existed; but her education went 
far to set free her power, and brought her into relations 
which used it for the highest good. One of these rela- 
tions was with the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 
It called upon some of her best gifts — her natural leader- 
ship, her instinct for order and organization, and her far- 
seeing judgment. 

Her attendance on committees was punctual, unfail- 
ing, absolutely to be relied on. Her service itself was 
beyond value. A subject brought to her consideration 
and discussed in her even, dispassionate voice, was 
viewed from all sides, with utter absence of prejudice or 
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eccentricity, with perfect sanity and clarity. The drudg- 
ery as well as the honors of public service she accepted 
with unselfishness and humility. 

Mrs. Backus was for several years the president of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. As a presiding 
officer, she combined dignity and gentleness. Her pres- 
ence of mind, her self-command and her control of an 
assembly were not only evidence of her power of intel- 
lect, but of a great inward peace. The unruffled surface 
had deeps below. Her relation to younger officers of the 
association was charming —so helpful and heartening. 
Her loyalty and sympathy were enough, it seemed, to in- 
spirit a small meeting, and her presence to lend it sig- 
nificance. 

The intellectual stimulus derived from her in the 
association was that which she carried everywhere. 
Truly, her friendship made ‘“ daylight in the understand- 
ing.” Happy were those who knew her still better; who 
passed beyond her reserve, and knew her heart as well as 
her intellect. None but the beautiful old Scripture word 
loving-kindness will express the inmost quality of her 
nature. Those who knew her reserved voice should have 
known it also in its depths of feeling. Those in sorrow 
touched a chord in her whose response was angelic. 

Her large life was many sided; but she was best 
revealed in the tie of simple friendship. While many 
will remember with admiration her brilliant gifts and 
intellectual achievements, her friends will hold sacred 
a quiet memory of love and trust and kindness. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By Mrs. Rosert ZAHNER, president of the Woman’s Club, Atlanta. 


It gives me much pleasure to welcome you in the name of the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club, and to say to you that the coming of no other organization 
at the present time could do us more honor or make us more genuinely 
grateful. 

It is an honor, among other things, because the number of college women 
here is comparatively small, and we are grateful to you for thinking it worth 
your while to come so far, thus giving us the much-needed inspiration for 
more determined future effort. 

Among our club women here we have those who are members of your 
organization, and we have others who are eligible; but the great majority 
of us, while graduates of classical schools and seminaries of various kinds, 
are not eligible. In the name of this latter class let me say that we are 
glad you have placed your standards on so hign a plane; we hope you will 
keep them there. While sometimes it may seem to us as though between 
us and you there is a great gulf fixed, a gulf that we ourselves may never 
cross, yet we hope, with your assistance, to build out the shore-line on our 
side, so as to make it easier for our daughters to cross over into your ranks. 
And for our daughters and our children’s daughters, what have we not to 
thank you for? To have the standard of our southern colleges gradually 
raised to meet high specific requirements, to have our high schools strive 
not to be left behind, to have those who are responsible for the education 
of our youth wake up and ask themselves if they are not largely wasting 
our children’s priceless time on needless things, and by inferior methods; 
all this will be of inestimable value. 

But while we need you, and are glad to welcome you, we say to you that 
you also need us. The college woman and the club woman should be the 
closest of co-workers; for our two organizations ultimately have the same 
end in view —the more perfect training and development of our children. 

We need each other. We, with our ever-multiplying avenues for practical 
work, are in danger of attempting too many things, and so of falling short 
of the highest accomplishment. And you, with high ideals of attainment, 
are not you somewhat in danger of overlooking the practical things of every- 
day life? I now again express to you our heartiest welcome. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By Mrs. R. E. Park, president of the Atlanta Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Madam president and members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz: 
On behalf of the Atlanta City Federation of Women’s Clubs I extend to you 
the old Norse welcome which was so royally extended last week to a patri- 
otic organization in a sister city, “On entering this place you possess it. 
Peace and heart’s greeting.” 

The City Federation of Atlanta is composed of twenty-five associations, 
of which fourteen are benevolent, nine literary, and two educational. Of 
every shade of religious opinion, Protestant, Jew and Catholic, these women 
meet on the common ground of love of God and humanity and loyal service 
to the city of their affection. Atlanta’s good and Atlanta’s growth is their 
motto: the uplift and betterment of her people mentally, morally and 
physically, their chief desire. Standing shoulder to shoulder, animated by 
lofty purposes, the influence which these three thousand women exert upon 
the city’s welfare is incalculable. Think of the large sums of money col- 
lected for charitable objects, between twenty-five and thirty thousand dollars 
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having been disbursed last year by these clubs; think of the homeless housed; 
the hungry fed; the sick cared for; the naked clothed; the ignorant educated; 
the little ones watched and tended; the wayward reformed, and the erring 
pointed to the door of hope. 

The one object in common has been educational, viz., the maintenance of 
a scholarship at the State Normal School in Athens, which secured another 
scholarship from the Southern Educational Board, every dollar thus invested 
bringing the immediate interest of one hundred per cent. 

The greatest triumph in the history of our organization was securing the 
appointment of a probation officer as the first step towards the establishment 
in Atlanta of a Juvenile Court for the trial of youthful offenders, and their 
separation in the detention wards from hardened criminals. This reform 
has passed the state of experiment, and is pronounced a happy success. 

It may be a comfort for you to know that should the reckless automobiles 
which tear on their wild career through our streets knock you senseless, 
the hospital associations of the federation will nurse you back to conscious- 
ness. Should these heartless monsters lame you hopelessly, our Home for 
Incurables is open to you. Should you return to us in old age— who will 
confess to that malady?—fifty years hence, our Home for Old Women 
will take you within its hospitable walls. 

It is more blessed to give than receive. So, ladies, if you are desirous 
of higher instruction in literature, history, philosophy, sociology, biology, 
political economy, etc., etc., I commend you to our Study Clubs, which can 
accommodate you through all the circle of the sciences. 

In this case we realize the blessedness of receiving. We have only a 
stone to offer for your whole wheat loaf. We stand as beggars with eager 
hands outstretched for your gold. We feel your presence among us to be 
a blessing and a benediction, an inspiration and a noble stimulus to higher 
education. May the seed planted in our midst by this meeting of distin- 
guished scholars and eminent educators bring forth fruit a thousand-fold. 

To you, torch bearers, who came to us bringing a message of sweetness and 
light, to you, who stand for the intellectual emancipation of woman and 
her noblest achievements in the realms of mind, we say again: “On enter- 
ing this place you possess it. Peace and heart’s greeting.” 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 
Wednesday evening, November 22 


By Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, president of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. 


There is an old saying “ A hearty welcome makes a royal feast,” and truly 
you have outlined for us a feast of no uncertain quality for the next few 
days. This is not an ordinary meeting of our association, when we compare 
reports of work, with an enthusiasm which may hearten the local branch. 
There is here a very small individual membership of the organization, so 
small that I fancy some had almost lost sight of their Alma Mater and the 
obligations such relationship lays upon them. We are not bringing one 
word of reproach upon the loyal daughters when we emphasize the few 
members living in this city and state; rather we are amazed that this sister 
organization, including the few whom we might claim, has shown such an 
immense work throughout the South. 

To his honor, the Governor, we are indebted for the freedom of the state; 
the chancellor of the university bids us not to forget the state institution; 
and so anxious are we to accept the cordial hospitality thus offered that we 
shall venture away from familiar ground to take possession of Athens for 
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one whole day. We are specially grateful to the various educational insti- 
tutions for their greeting, since they suggest many points for discussion in 
the programme of the next two days. 

The Southern Association of College Women invited us to Atlanta, 
assuring us of the welcome of the citizens in every possible preparation for 
our comfort. We have longed to know and understand your conditions, to 
take back the cordial warmth of the South to our snow-bound North; there- 
fore we are here. You have promised to enlighten our ignorance and I, 
for one, feel sure that you will throw light upon our hearts as well as our 
minds. 

With the clubs of the city we are familiar —it needed not the brilliancy 
of your speakers to make us realize the power of the club women of 
Georgia. The women of the state, and that means largely the women of 
Atlanta, have controlled the General Federation for many a day. No state 
has taken such a remarkable stand for the betterment of industrial con- 
ditions of women and children, and we know that would at once be fol- 
lowed by increased educational privileges. We mourn with you over the 
a received from the last legislative assembly; but we know you will never 
say fail. 

I am speaking in behalf of the association, conveying to you, our friends of 
Atlanta, and the southern association, a message of appreciation of the work 
you have done and our thanks for the welcome you have given us. If the 
results of this meeting shall mean aught that is good, it will be due to your 
hospitality, to your spirit which welcomes the principles for which we stand. 
We thank you one and all. 

{Mrs. Moore in referring to the peculiarity of the meeting, the fact that 
there was no local branch to answer questions, gave a résumé of the aims 
and work of the association.] 


A SUMMARY OF GREETINGS FROM REPRESENTATIVE COL- 
LEGES FOR WOMEN 


Miss Abby Leach, professor of Greek, Vassar College, spoke as follows: 


I bring you cordial greetings from Vassar. She has long since ceased to 
be an experiment in education for she has already passed her fortieth 
birthday. Perhaps you may think that she is beginning to have the dis- 
advantages of advanced years, but she is happy in this, she is not so old but 
she may learn; happier in this, she is not bred so dull but she can learn. 
In other words while she is progressive, she is not radical. What is the 
difference? Just this as I conceive it. The one ruthlessly discards the old 
for the new, the other cherishes what is intrinsically of value in the old, 
but improves where improvement is needed, and so constantly goes on to 
better things. 

Vassar is ready to admire all that is admirable in other colleges, but 
believes that varying conditions prevail, and therefore each does its best 
work when it does this in its own way. 

Vassar has two new buildings that mean far more than beautiful works 
of architecture wrought in stone. The chapel is the gift of two of the 
alumnz, who not merely gave the money, but superintended the erection 
under the architect of their own choosing. The class of 80 has added a 
set of chimes that ring out their sweet music not only for services, but 
also at nine and five on Sundays, making the day truly a Sabbath day. 
Another gift of great moment is the new library. It is a memorial to our 
late trustee, Mr. F. F. Thompson, by Mrs. Thompson, and she has spared 
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no expense to make it a notable building. She too built the building 
herself and gave to it that personal interest that gives a_ building its 
true value. The spaciousness and quietness make it an influence for 
scholarliness, and the students now can study there undisturbed. One 
interesting feature of the new library is the seminary rooms. Vassar does 
not wish to become a university, but we believe, some of us, in giving the 
able students a start in graduate work, and these rooms are a great help for 
this work. With shelves well supplied with books and material, the student 
can carry on her work without interruption and with much profit. 

Vassar offers four fellowships for next year, and we feel that they will 
be a great incentive to scholarly work. 

After all, the best proof of what the college does is found in the graduates, 


and Atlanta has in her daughters who are also ours, ample proof of our 
efficiency, 


Miss Anna A. Cutler, professor of philosophy at Smith College, mentioned 
the scholarship of $100 awarded each year by the Southern Club to some 
student of promise from the South, and spoke of one or two distinctive 
phases of the college life. She continued as follows:—The belief of the 
president and first trustees of the college that the strength, the sanity and the 
sympathy of the individual could be most effectively developed by giving 
her life during the college years the utmost possible freedom and naturalness, 
decided them to open the college without a preparatory school, and to house 
the students in separate colleges of moderate size with a responsible and 
authoritative social head for each. The college has owed much to this 
arrangement as regards the efficient supervision of the health of the students, 
and the social training which comes from preserving the natural home- 
relation with older people. The elasticity and simplicity of the college 
government of which this system has formed so large a part, doubtless ex- 
plains the indifference of the students toward undertaking the responsibility 
and machinery of student government, and their content with the Student’s 
Council as an intermediary between faculty and students —a body which is 
advisory, but without legislative or disciplinary power. 

Those who have lived longest at Smith College feel also that the college 
has owed much to its situation in a small city, that sharing the responsi- 
bilities and meeting the criticisms of the larger community has contributed 
a sanity and wholesomeness to the life of the smaller community, which 
more than compensates for the restriction of campus area. 

The aim of Smith College, as stated in its early catalogues, was not to 
“fit woman for any particular sphere or profession, but to perfect her 
intellect by those methods which philosophy and experience have approved, 
that she may be the better qualified to do well and to enjoy her work in life, 
whatever that work may be.” After thirty years of experience it is be- 
lieved that the graduates of Smith College, with the graduates of other 
colleges, can claim a large measure of the realization of that common ideal. 
The rule among them is healthy, happy, and efficient life. 


Miss Caroline Hazard, president of Wellesley College, spoke on what 
she considered the ideal of a woman’s college. She gave a very brief sug- 
gestion of the numbers of students at Wellesley, and indicated the course 
of a college day, making some comparisons between the early days of 
women’s colleges with limited numbers and the vastly more complicated 
machinery when there are over a thousand students. But she dwelt 
especially upon the point that it is a liberal education which is desired, 
an education which will fit young women to live their life in the world, an 
education which shall open their eyes to the actual facts of life about 
them. The girl of one hundred years ago was a type of the older education, 
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which isolated young women from many of the actual facts of life, and 
required them to walk in secluded and flowery paths. The danger was 
pointed out of going to the opposite extreme, and for this reason President 
Hazard maintained the absolute necessity of holding before all students the 
ultimate good, the perfect whole, the unattainable, which must forever 
beckon on and up. 


Miss Irwin, dean of Radcliffe College, expressed to the association the 
constant, deep interest taken in it by Radcliffe and her own personal thanks 
for the invitation to be present at this significant meeting, when three associa- 
tions had come together under the best auspices. She went on to give some 
details of the history of Radcliffe since the meeting in 1904, as follows: 

“The year has been one of steady and uninterrupted growth. There was 
a decrease in the number of students in 1904-5, but in September, 1905, the 
loss was made good by an increase. Three new scholarships have been 
founded, and the Cantabrigia Scholarship, founded as a partial scholarship in 
1903, has been made a full scholarship, thanks to the energy and skill of the 
Cantabrigia Club, the leading woman’s club in Cambridge. For two of the 
new scholarships Radcliffe is indebted to Mrs. Henry Whitman, under whose 
will the college has also received a large unrestricted bequest of $100,000. 

A year or more ago an association to further the interests of Radcliffe, 
was formed of some sixty leading men and women, residents of Cambridge 
and Boston, a few officially connected with the college, and all with its wel- 
fare at heart. This association, known as the Radcliffe Auxiliary, set on foot 
and carried through a subscription for the purchase of a large estate, which 
had come into the market, the only large estate not built on in the immediate 
neighborhood of the college. This property is now the possession of Rad- 
cliffe. The Student’s House, the money for which was given to the college 
in honor of Mrs. Agassiz on her eightieth birthday, has been completed, and is 
now in daily and constant use. The house is a noble and beautiful building, 
and the daily question is how the college ever got on without it. Radcliffe 
has now in addition to Fay House, three admirable buildings —the gym- 
nasium, Bertram Hall, and Agassiz House, and it may seem to overrate its 
material possessions, but it lived many years without any buildings ‘to speak 
of,’ and it came very near to realizing the ideal college — the log with Mark 
Hopkins at one end and a student at the other. On a log, to speak in figures, 
it lived and did good work; but good work can be done with proper tools 
and in fit surroundings, and can be done with less expense of time and spirit 
and strength — things that no money can buy —than on the log. And Rad- 
cliffe does as good work as it ever did. Its reason for existence — its pri- 
mary intention — was, and is, to open the Harvard instruction to women. It 
holds to that intention with a single mind. It is an affiliated college, with all 
the advantages—and disadvantages —of an affiliated college, with all the 
advantages and disadvantages of a seat in Cambridge — Cambridge, recently 
spoken of in the newspapers as an obscure country town. Each college has 
its own work in the world to do: Radcliffe has its work,—its distinct con- 
tribution to the great cause of education: Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, the 
other colleges for women in Massachusetts, each has its work to do, its con- 
tribution to make. The success of one is for the good of all. Competition 
may be the life of trade, but it is the death of education; there is more than 
enough for us all to do, working together and helping each other, knowing 
no rivalry, no antagonism, no indifference, recognizing the differences of ad- 
ministration, but cherishing the same spirit — the spirit of sympathy and kind- 
ness which belongs to woman,— and hzs so belonged from time immemorial.” 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME GIVEN AT THE AGNES SCOTT 
INSTITUTE 


By Tue Honorarte Murpuy Cano ter, of the Board of Trustees. 


Agnes Scott Institute feels honored in this visit from so many representa- 
tives of colleges which we have long had as our ideals. We, of the South, 
madam president, believe in education. We believe that the perpetuity of our 
republican form of government, that the hope of our country, is in an edu- 
cated citizenship, and that the promise of an educated citizenship is in an 
educated womanhood. 

In this belief and with this conviction, this institute was founded fifteen 
years ago. Commencing with the small guaranteed fund of five thousand 
dollars, in a rented building, it enrolled during the first year about fifty girls, 
only three of whom were non-residents, and not one of whom entered higher 
than academic. 

Tonight this institution has an enrollment of nearly three hundred pupils, 
over two hundred of whom are non-residents. It has property in its own 
name worth a quarter of a million dollars, every cent of which has been given 
by Georgia friends of education. This institution has been attended, during 
the fifteen years of its existence, by probably two thousand young ladies. 

Many have finished its courses of study with credit to themselves and the 
institution, and yet it has not, to this date, conferred a degree. It has been 
unwilling to make any false claims as to collegiate standing, or to make a 
pretence of conferring a degree, until that degree was recognized by the 
sisterhood and brotherhood of real colleges. 

Dr. Gaines, its president, is absent on this occasion, in an effort to secure, 
what we had hoped to have the good news of to-night. There is an Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the South, with a standard and 
ideals before it. To this association belong such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, the University of Virginia, the Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, Tulane University, and other recognized high-grade colleges. 

Agnes Scott Institute is a member of this association as a preparatory 
school, but for some time it has been preparing itself for eligibility to mem- 
bership as a college. We feel confident that it has reached the standard 
required for such membership, and its application for collegiate membership 
is pending at the annual session now convened in Nashville, and we had 
hoped that to-night we could have the pleasure of announcing the fact of our 
recognition as a full member of this association. We have not had this news 
yet, so we cannot claim what we had hoped to claim to-night, madam presi- 
dent, full sisterhood with these ideal colleges, whose distinguished representa- 
tives now honor us with their presence. I have felt that I should say this 
much by way of explanation of Dr. Gaines’ very excusable absence on this 
occasion. 

On behalf of the faculty, of the student body and of the trustees of Agnes 
Scott Institute, I welcome you most heartily to its modest halls, and wish to 
express to you our appreciation of this visit. Your presence is indeed a 
pleasure, as well as an inspiration to us, and we thank you for your coming. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME GIVEN AT LUCY COBB INSTITUTE, 
ATHENS, GA. 


By Mrs. M. A. Lipscoms, principal. 


We can not let the day go by without a word of public welcome to our dis- 
tinguished guests, a welcome which comes warm from our true, southern 
hearts. We greet you to-day on classic soil as friends and co-laborers in the 
great cause of education. We realize that the best results must come to us 
and to you by co-operation in our work. We know that you can help us and 
we feel that we can help you. Let us, then, reason and work together. Let 


. 
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us have a free interchange of thought on all those questions pertaining to this 
cause which we severally represent. We wish your point of view and we will 
give you ours. 

There are conditions in Georgia that are most unusual. You will find in 
our state the first chartered institution for higher education of women in the 
world. It is Wesleyan College, Macon. This college is three-quarters of a 
century old. Our state university is over one hundred years old. The Lucy 
Cobb Institute, which has the honor of welcoming you to-day in behalf of 
the city and her institutions of learning, will soon celebrate her semi-centen- 
nial. So, you see, we are not new in the cause of education. 

We have a fine system of public schools. Indeed, this portion of our edu- 
cational system has about reached its maximum. There are, in various cities 
throughout Georgia, many fine schools and colleges for both young men and 
young women and while the standards are not as high as they should be, we 
are working for better and more advanced ones. Over against this progress 
there are conditions which are both discouraging and deplorable. The child 
labor bill has not passed our senate yet, and, I say it with the deepest regret, 
it is the last state in our Union to legislate on this question. Our mills and 
factories are still filled with growing little children, whose future lives are 
being sacrificed to the “almighty dollar,’ and who are needed in the future 
development and educational progress of this state. This is one of the prob- 
lems in our educational system where we need your advice and aid. 

The Georgia “ Cracker” is still unprovided for. In our mountain districts 
there are hundreds, yea, thousands of poor whites just where they were one 
hundred years ago. Not a single step have they advanced in this century. 
They are still living in poverty and ignorance; and the tragedy of it all is 
that they are contented so to live. The pictures of them you have seen and 
heard are not overdrawn. It is too common a thing to find a family of eight 
or ten all living together in one log cabin, sleeping, eating, and cooking in the 
same room. The soil around them may be fertile and yet it lies untilled. 
If they have sufficient food, even of the poorest kind, they are satisfied. They 
are strangers to cleanliness and are averse to work. Is it not strange that 
these people living in the finest climate in the world, surrounded by every 
thing that is beautiful in nature, with a country most admirably adapted to 
agriculture, cattle, fish, and fowl, should live in want. Their complexions 
are sallow and thick and we marvel at it. We stop and ask ourselves: “ Why 
is it that, with such a climate and such surroundings, these conditions still 
exist?” We have only to look at the food they feed upon, to see the lack of 
cleanliness about their homes, and the question is easily answered. This 
part of Georgia might be a land “flowing with milk and honey,” if these 
people knew how to use it; but, alas for their isolation, ignorance, and 
poverty! We who have been more fortunate have begun, at last, to feel our 
responsibility towards these people. They need our help and we must give it 
to them. With their spirit of distrust, it will require the greatest tact to 
reach them. We must, first, prove ourselves their friends and give up our- 
selves and our money to the work. 

Georgia needs a good system of industrial education for her poor whites; 
industrial schools per se where the industries are not only taught, but prac- 
tised. We have many schools with an industrial feature tacked on as an 
appendage, but that is not what we wish. We wish pupils actually taught 
the work, and willing to do it after they are taught. Forty years ago our 
entire industrial system was overthrown. Georgia needs to readjust it, and 
in the readjustment the poor whites must have a part. This is another 
problem we must ask you to help us solve. 

There is still another, which will touch a more responsive chord in the 
hearts of college women than anything else I have named. How can we best 
advance the cause of higher education for women in our state. We realize 
that woman has received from the Creator the same intellectual constitution 
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as man, and has the same right to higher culture and development, but there 
are difficulties which confront us that we have not as yet found a way to 
meet. Our southern girls, as a rule, are not willing to remain in school long 
enough to take a college education. For the most part, they are ready to 
withdraw from school when they are seventeen or eighteen years of age; just 
at the time when their best work should begin. There is, therefore, no de- 
mand on the part of our Georgia girls for higher college work. 

Now. until we are able to establish and maintain a college for womev 
where the curriculum will be as high as that of the North, it seems to me, 
the best plan for us to pursue would be to co-ordinate our work with that of 
yours. If we should train our girls —say for the junior class of one of your 
colleges — giving them the basis of a good education in Latin, Greek, modern 
languages, mathematics, science, etc., and should then send them off to col- 
lege and encourage them to specialize the last two years along certain lines, 
I believe it would be the best thing we could do for them. I think that the 
last two years of a woman’s education ought to be along the line of special 
study, to fit her for the work she may undertake in life. Particularly do I 
believe in specializing in those studies which every woman, whether she be- 
comes a professional woman or not, should know and understand. A thor- 
ough knowledge of household economics, physiology, chemistry, biology, 
psychology, etc., is needed in every woman’s life work. So much has been 
said in these latter days about specializing, that blunders along that line have 
been made. Too often untrained minds begin to specialize before the basis 
of the education has been formed. For that reason I believe in insisting on 
a regular course for the student up to the last two years of college work. 
Now, it is along this line that we would like the help of the college women. 

We should like to know the best methods of influencing our girls, first, 
to go to college after they leave us; and, secondly, to choose the proper course 
after they have entered college. If the heads of the great institutions in the 
North would co-operate with our southern colleges, we might inaugurate a 
thorough system of education for our women. It is to this end that we would 
invite your help to-day. 

And, now, with these few hints with regard to cur condition, we again wel- 
come you as a body of college women and distinguished philanthropists to 
our city and to our schools. We trust that every moment spent here to-day 
may be filled with pleasure and with interest, and that you may go home feel- 
ing that there is a bond of sympathy and friendship between all those who 
are interested in the great cause of education, whether North or South, and 
that we stand ready at all times to co-operate with you in any good system 
that we together may be able to work out and maintain. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME GIVEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GEORGIA 


By Dr. Harris C. WHITE 


Ladies of the Association of Collegiate Alumne: 


The chancellor of the university has already borne a part in the general 
cordial welcome which has been extended you on the occasion of your first 
meeting in this southern commonwealth, and he has, doubtless, spoken par- 
ticularly in behalf of this institution which most of us consider the best and 
most valuable asset of the state. In his absence it falls to my lot to say a 
few words in local greeting and because of our grateful appreciation of the 
trouble you have taken and the honor you have done us in consenting to 
spend a day of your valuable time in this community. This visit may not 
be without its interest to you. You are standing to-day upon the spot where 
was founded the first state university of America; an institution conceived 
in the brains of patriotic men just emerged from the heroic struggle which 
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established American liberties; the initial act of faith in a policy of public 
education at public charge which has become the glory of our American edu- 
cational institutions. You are surrounded by halls from which, for more than 
a century of years, have gone troops of noble men whose deeds and words 
have contributed to make clean and upright and valuable to humanity the 
civic life of the American Republic. These unpretentious precincts have nur- 
tured a host of men whose names, if mentioned, would claim your instant 
recognition as participants in the great intellectual achievements of the Amer- 
ican people — in statecraft, letters, poetry, and science. You are now ad- 
dressed from the selfsame platform from whick went forth the first successful 
appeal uttered in the world and made by ari alumnus of this university for the 
establishment of collegiate institutions for women, in recognition of their 
right to share, equally with men, the higher intellectual training and to bear 
equally —in manner appropriate to themselves——the obligations to society 
which intellectual culture brings. It is these things, in some measure peculiar 
to the place, which, perhaps, may interest you here, and it is because of our 
pride in these—the things that count in an institution’s service —that we 
have ventured to ask you here. Your coming is of great interest to us. It is 
not a sentiment of chivalry alone that dictates this greeting. This sentiment 
looms large, it is true, in the sight of southern men—only because it is 
provoked by the inestimable worth of southern women. Though this hap- 
pens to be purely an institution for men we regard the matter of so-called 
co-education as merely an economic incident. We have never failed, we do 
not fail, we shall never fail to recognize and to acknowledge the absolute need 
in the national life of a body of highly cultured women to co-operate with 
highly cultured men in compassing the true, the beautiful and the good in 
individual careers, to conserve the welfare of the state and to direct in worthy 
lines the progress of the race. This is trite and a truism to you and to us. 
We shall be glad if this occasion may aid in the conversion of the unbelievers 
—if such there be. 

As foremost representatives of the cultured women of America, as our 
fellow-workers in the best service man may render man, the University of 
Georgia extends to you, ladies, a fraternal greeting and a grateful welcome. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE HELD AT ATLANTA 


GENERAL REPORT 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
was opened by a session on Wednesday, November 22, at 8 P. M., in the 
chapel of Washington Seminary. The president, Mrs. Moore, was in the 
chair. 

Addresses of welcome were made by the Honorable Joseph M. Terrell, 
governor of Georgia; Dr. Walter B. Hill, chancellor of the University of 
Georgia; Miss C. S. Parrish, president of the Southern Association of Col- 
lege Women; Mrs. Robert Zahner, president of the Woman’s Club, Atlanta, 
and Mrs. Robert E. Park, president of the Atlanta Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The response to these addresses was made by Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, 
president of the association. 

At the close of the session a reception was tendered to the members by 
lage president of Washington Seminary and the members of the 
aculty. 

On Thursday morning at ten o'clock, the association met in the assembly 
hall of the Piedmont Hotel. Voted, to omit the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting, as they had been printed. Invitations to visit Spelman 
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Seminary and the Carnegie Library of Atlanta, were presented to the 
association. Telegrams of greetings were read from the Ann Arbor Branch, 
the California Branch and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer was read and accepted. No report 
was presented by the general secretary. The chair made the announcement 
that owing to serious illness, Miss Gill was obliged to resign her position 
the first of October, and Miss Cushing consented to fill the vacancy until 
this meeting. The nomination of the Executive Committee for general secre- 
tary to fill the vacancy until 1907 was announced as Miss S. P. Breckinridge. 
The reports of the bursar and auditor were read and accepted. The report 
of the Committee on Finance and Publication was read by Miss Puffer, in 
the absence of the chairman, Mrs. Pearmain. The report contained the 
recommendation that the magazine be continued. Voted, that the publi- 
cation of the magazine be continued. The report with recommendation was 
then accepted. The report of the Committee on Fellowships, Mrs. Helmer, 
chairman, was read by Miss Cushing, and accepted. The report of the 
Committee on Educational Legislation, Mrs. Sikes, chairman, was read by 
Mrs. Noyes. The report contained three recommendations which were 
presented in order by the chair, and no objections being offered were 
accepted. The report with the recommendations was then accepted. As 
no member of the Committee on Child Study was present, the report was 
placed on file and referred to the Publication Committee. The report of 
the Committee on Joint Fellowships of the A. C. A. and the C. S. A., Mrs. 
Atherton, chairman, gave simply the name of Miss Frances A. Kellor as 
the holder of the joint fellowship. It was hoped that Miss Kellor would be 
present at this meeting and speak about her work. The Committee on Civil 
Service presented no report. The report of the Committee on Endowed 
Professorships for Women, Mrs. Franklin, chairman, will be placed on file. 

The report of the Corporate Membership Committee was read by Miss 
Cushing. The committee reported that they had found it necessary to pre- 
pare new forms, and to discuss the general plan of studying institutions in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Committee on Standards, before 
applying the tests to certain institutions which it is now ready to take under 
consideration. The committee had no recommendation to make in regard 
to the admission of new institutions to the association for the fall of 1905, 
and asked for extension of time. 

The report of the Central Illinois Branch, whose delegate could not be 
present at the next day’s session, was then presented by Miss Blaisdell. The 
report of the Nominating Committee was presented by Miss Breckinridge, 
who announced that the instructions given to this committee at the last 
annual meeting had been carried out, and the ballot had been mailed to every 
member a month before this meeting. The ballot was then presented: 
president, Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, St. Louis; first vice-president, Miss 
Florence M. Cushing, Boston; second vice-president, Mrs. May S. Cheney, 
Berkeley; third vice-president, Miss Elisabeth B. Cutting, Brooklyn; fourth 
vice-president, Mrs. Madeleine Wallin Sikes, Chicago; fifth vice-president, 
Mrs. Kate A. Tuttle, Charlottesville, Virginia; sixth vice-president, Mrs. 
Nellie Cochran Woods, Lincoln, Nebraska; bursar, Mrs. Elva Young Van 
Winkle, Silverton, Colorado. Nominations from the floor for each of the 
offices were asked for by the chair, but none were made. The report was 
accepted, and Miss Breed and Miss Perry were appointed a committee of 
tellers, to collect the ballots and report at the Friday morning session. 

An address was then presented by Dr. Lilian Johnson, president of Western 
College, Oxford, Ohio, on The Relation of the College and the Community 
to the Public Schools. 

There followed a discussion on Co-operation in Educational Methods be- 
tween College and Club women. Miss Marion Talbot spoke for the asso- 
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ciation, and Mrs. Sarah Platt-Decker and Miss M. M. Abbott for the 
women’s clubs. 

The members then adjourned to a luncheon given by the Atlanta Woman’s 
Club in its parlors. Mrs. Zahner, the president of the club, presided, and 
Mrs. Ottley, chairman of the Educational Committee of the club, acted as 
toast mistress. Short speeches were made by Dr. Johnson on What a 
College Education Does for a Woman; Miss Christine Romaré, on The Col- 
lege and the Southern Girl; Dean Irwin, President Hazard and Professor 
Leach spoke for Radcliffe, Wellesley and Vassar. Miss Breed, dean of 
women at Indiana University, spoke for the state universities. Mrs. Burton 
Smith asked that Dean Talbot should speak of work in home economics in 
the University of Chicago. Miss Perkins, dean of women of Western Reserve 
University, spoke on The College Woman and the Club Woman. Mrs. 
Moore, Mrs. Decker and Miss Parrish made the concluding speeches on the 
topic, Shall the College Girl be Educated in a More Practical Way. 

The association met at 2.30 P. M. in the assembly hall, and the afternoon 
session was given up to the representatives of colleges for women. Miaiss 
Leach, professor of Greek, brought greetings from Vassar College; Miss 
Cutler, professor of philosophy, represented Smith College; President Hazard 
spoke for Wellesley and Miss Irwin, dean of Radcliffe, made the concluding 
address. 

It was voted that the association send a telegraphic message to Miss Gill 
expressing its sincere regret at her enforced absence. 

The Southern Association of College Women then entertained the mem- 
bers of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz at the home of Mrs. Stewart. 
On Wednesday afternoon the members had been entertained by the alumnze 
of the Girls’ High School at the home of Mrs. Jarnagin. 

The evening session of the convention was held at Agnes Scott Institute, 
Decatur. In the absence of the principal of the institute, Mr. Candler, of 
the Board of Trustees, made the address of welcome. The evening was 
given up to a conference between the members of the associations present and 
southern educators. Miss Parrish spoke of the work of the Normal School at 
Athens and of Mr. Ritchie’s work at Rabon Gap. Mrs. Black spoke of the 
work of kindergartens that had been established. Mrs. Granger and Mrs. 
Johnson spoke of the model schools which had been established in the 
mountains and country districts of the South. Miss Johnson and Miss 
Hazard followed, and Dean Irwin gave an account of Helen Keller’s work at 
Radcliffe. The evening closed with a reception given by the faculty and 
students of the institute. 


Friday, November 24, Athens. 


The association assembled at 11.30 in the chapel of Lucy Cobb Institute 
where the speech of welcome was made by Mrs. Lipscomb, the principal. 
The association responded through Miss Cutler. 

The report of the Committee on Membership was read by Miss Perry. On 
motion, the recommendation which the report contained was referred to the 
Executive Committee, and the report as a whole was accepted. The report 
of the work done by the Naples Table Association was presented by Miss 
Cushing, the representative of the A. C. A., and accepted. The president 
then asked the first vice-president to take the chair while she, as the chair- 
man of the Committee on Collegiate Administration, prsented the report of 
the committee. The report was accepted and placed on file. The report of 
the Committee on Credentials, presented by Mrs. Boyd, chairman, showed 
that forty-five members were in attendance. The report of the tellers, given 
by Miss Breed, declared the election of the ballot as presented. The election 
of Miss Breckinridge as general secretary was also announced, a few 
scattering votes having been cast. 
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Branch reports were then presented in person by the following members: 
Washington, Mrs. DeCaindry; New York, Mrs. Livermore; Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Swain; Boston, Miss Puffer. 

Owing to the difference in time between Atlanta and Athens, and conse- 
quent loss of an hour, it was voted, on motion of one of the directors, to 
omit further branch reports and to take up the necessary business. The 
chair announced that the alumnz living in Portland and vicinity had organ- 
ized and formed a branch and met all the requirements of the constitution. 
On motion the Oregon Branch was admitted. The amendment to the con- 
stitution providing for proxy voting, which had been presented at the last 
annual meeting and referred to the branches for discussion during the year 
was then read. The secretary-treasurer gave the following report from the 
branches. “ Seventeen branches have made no report, 2 voted the proxy 
undesirable, 2 report discussion on the matter, but no vote, I approved con- 
ditionally, 1 left the question to its director at this meeting, 6 voted in favor 
of the amendment. Total, 29 branches.” On motion the proposed amend- 
ment was rejected. On motion the amendment to article 9 was accepted. 

New business was then taken up and Miss Abbott offered the following 
motion: That the A. C. A. send its president and the chairman if its 
Educational Legislation Committee to a conference of representatives from 
national organizations of women, to be held next summer for considering 
how these national organizations can best affiliate their work for education. 
On motion of Miss Talbot it was voted to refer the motion of Miss Abbott 
to the Executive Committee, with the cordial endorsement of the suggestion 
that the association be represented in co-operative educational work. 

Luncheon was tendered the association at the Athenzum by the Athens 
Woman’s Club, Laura Rutherford Chapter of U. D. C. and Elijah Clarke 
chapter of D. A. R. 

At. 2:30 p. M. the members assembled in the chapel of the University of 
Georgia. In the enforced absence of Chancellor Hill the address of welcome 
was made by Professor Harris C. White. At the request of the principal of 
Lucy Cobb Institute brief addresses were made by the following representa- 
tives of colleges in attendance at the meeting: President Hazard, Dean Tal- 
bot, Professor Cutler, President Johnson, Dean Breckinridge, and Dean Irwin. 

The address of the afternoon was by Miss Abby Leach, on The True Test 
of the Worth of Education. 

Miss Czarnomska, dean of women of the University of Cincinnati, in the 
name of President Dabney, presented an invitation to the association to hold 
its annual meeting at Cincinnati at the earliest possible date. This invita- 
tion was placed on file. 

A visit was then made to the Normal School where a few words of wel- 
come were spoken by Professor Smith. Brief speeches were asked for from 
Dean Breed, Dean Lewis, Dean Perkins and Mrs. Decker, and President 
Hazard and Dean Irwin were introduced to the students. Tea was served by 
the Domestic Science Department in the Winnie Davis Hall, and other build- 
ings were open for inspection. 

The association is under obligations to Miss Parrish for the careful way 
in which all the arrangements for the day at Athens were carried out. 

The evening session was again held in the assembly hall at Atlanta. Two 
addresses were made, one by Professor Mitchell of Richmond College, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on The School and the South; the other by Dr. Guy Potter 
Benton, president of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, on The Education of 
Women as Correlated to that of Men. 

At the close of the second address the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz was declared by the president to be ad- 
journed. 

, As it had been found impracticable to call the roll at the luncheon the at- 
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tendance of members by colleges has been compiled from the report of the 
credential committee and is as follows: 


Boston ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ 2 Radcliffe 

Bryn Mawr : ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 Smith 

Chicago. : , j Syracuse 

Cornell ‘. ‘ Wellesley 

Leland Stanford, Sn. Wesleyan 

Mass. Institute Technology : Wisconsin ; 
Michigan ‘ . » ° Vassar ‘ * . 


Total as given 48, three members registering in two colleges, nine colleges 
having no representation. 


ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE, secretary-treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
HELD AT ATLANTA 


Wednesday, November 22, 1905. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held in the Piedmont Hotel 
at 10 o’clock Wednesday, November 22. Present, five general officers and 
eight branch directors. 

Voted, to omit the reading of the minutes of the last meeting as they had 
been printed and distributed to each member. The secretary-treasurer called 
attention to one correction that should be made in the printed report. The 
appropriation voted the Committee on Membership was $35 instead of $25. 
The minutes of action taken by the Executive Committee or by the executive 
officers, as authorized, in the interim of, the meetings, were read and accepted. 
Voted, to pay the traveling expenses of the two speakers of Friday evening, 
Professor Mitchell and Dr. Benton. 

The vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss Gill was to be filled at 
this meeting by the nomination by the Executive Committee of a general 
secretary to serve until 1907. Miss Cushing had been asked to accept the 
office but had declined, though consenting to fill the vacancy until the next 
election. Miss S. P. Breckinridge was nominated by two of the Executive 
Committee. Voted, to have an adjourned meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee at 9 A. M. Thursday for the nomination of a general secretary. Owing to 
the meeting of the National Education Association which is to take place in 
San Francisco in early July, it was voted, that the date of the next annual 
meeting in San Francisco be left in the hands of the president, general sec- 
retary, secretary-treasurer and president of the California Branch. Voted. 
that the names of the branch directors be inserted in the register as a Board 
of Directors. On motion of Miss Leach, voted, that for the present only the 
branch directors in each case shall represent the branch in the sessions of the 
Executive Committee. On motion of Miss Cushing, voted, that the Executive 
Committee recommend to each branch that its director be made a member 
ex officio of the Executive Committee of the branch, with voting privileges. 
Voted, that the employment of a stenographer be authorized at such sessions 
as seems necessary to the secretary-treasurer. 

A Committee on Credentials was appointed as follows: Mrs. Emma Gar- 
rett Boyd, Miss Sarah Converse and Miss S. Alice Brown. 

The report of the committee appointed to consider ways and means em- 
ployed by similar organizations for the care of their trust funds, and to re- 
port with recommendations to the Executive Committee, was presented by the 
chairman, Mrs. Dey. Voted, to accept the report of the committee with the 
recommendation which it contained. Voted, that the association shall decide 
upon the securities, making a trust company the custodian of them, to collect 
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and remit the interest on the same. Voted, that a Trust Fund Committee of 
three members be appointed by the Executive Committee. Voted, that the 
Executive Committee appoint this committee through the chair. Voted, to 
authorize the secretary-treasurer to insure the card catalogue. Adjourned. 


Thursday, November 23, 1905. 


Present, six general officers and nine branch directors. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read. The attention of the members was called to 
the point that the two votes concerning the report of the Trust Fund Com- 
mittee were rather contradictory and it was voted to amend the first vote by 
the omission of the word “ full.” The minutes were then approved. Voted, 
on motion of Mrs. Swain, seconded by Mrs. DeCaindry, that the name of 
Miss S. P. Breckinridge be presented to the association by the Executive 
Committee as their nominee for the office of general secretary. Voted, that 
a Nominating Committee of three be appointed by the chair to canvass the 
situation and present to the Executive Committee at the next annual meet- 
ing at least two names for the office of general secretary. Voted, on motion 
of Mrs. Swain, that the secretary-treasurer be instructed to send to members 
of the Executive Committee, with the notices of the general meeting, an 


outline of the principal business to come before the Executive Committee. 
Adjourned. 


Saturday, November 25, 1905. 


Present, four general officers and eleven branch directors. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and approved. 

Matters referred to the Executive Committee by the general association. 

(1) The recommendation in the report of the Membership Committee. 
“Shall the committee collect and geographically classify the names of the 
graduates of each year’s class for the use of the branches?” On motion, 
voted, that the committee be requested to gather the lists of graduates an- 
nually, from the colleges as far as possible, and to notify the branches that 
such lists are available for their use. (2) The motion of Miss Abbott re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee (see Friday morning session). On mo- 
tion of Miss Talbot, voted, that the president and a member of the Educa- 
tional Legislation Committee be authorized to represent the A. C. A. in a 
conference with the National Educational Association and report to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee any plan proposed for co-operative educational work. 

Appointment of new committees.—Committee on Investing the Trust Funds 
was appointed as follows: Miss Cushing, Miss Hazard and the bursar, ex 
officio. The Committee on Presenting Nominations for the office of general 
secretary was left to be announced later. 

Standing Committees.— Finance and Publication. The term of Miss Thomas 
expired and after nominations Miss Ethel Puffer was elected to serve on this 
committee until 1910. Miss Helen Thompson, member of the committee till 
1906, resigned and Mrs. Sarah Whittelsey Walden was elected to fill the 
vacancy. Mrs. Pearmain was appointed chairman of the committee for the 
year 1905-6. Fellowships. The term of Mrs. Swain expired and Miss Anna 
Palen was elected to serve on the committee until 1911. Mrs. Helmer was 
appointed chairman of the committee for 1905-6. Educational Legislation. 
The term of Mrs. Noyes expired and Mrs. Emma Garrett Boyd was elected 
to serve until 1912. Miss Alice Young, member of the committee till 1907, 
had resigned and Miss Margaret Schaffner was elected to fill the vacancy. 
Voted, that the secretary-treasurer has power to print the lists of committees 
in the register with vacancies, if such occur before the register is ready for 
publication. Voted, that Mrs. Sikes be chairman of the Educational Legis- 
lation Committee for the year 1905-6. Corporate Membership. The term of 
Mrs. McLeish, who was elected to serve till 1905, but who had declined to 
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serve, and whose position had not been filled, expired and after nominations 
Mrs. Trelease was elected to serve till 1909. Voted, that Miss Mary Coes be 
chairman of the committee for the year 1905-6. As the general secretary is 
a member of this committee ex officio, the name of Miss Breckinridge was 
substituted for that of Miss Gill. Membership. Voted, that Miss M. W. 
Capen be made chairman and given power to fill any vacancies in the chair- 
men for the different colleges. Voted, that the report of this committee be 
referred to the Publication Committee with power to omit such statistics as 
seem best. 

Special Committes.—Child Study. The name of Mrs. Wright was pre- 
sented by the chairman of this committee to fill the existing vacancy. On 
motion, voted, that Mrs. Wright be elected to fill the vacancy on the Child 
Study Committee, with the understanding that, if Mrs. Wright declines to 
serve, the vacancy be filled as soon as possible by the president, secretary- 
treasurer and general secretary. Committee Appointed to Study the Restric- 
tions upon Women Students in Coeducational Institutions. The chairman of 
this committce had resigned. Miss Breed was elected chairman and asked to 
report next year. Miss Cushing was appointed to serve as the representative 
of the A. C. A. for the year 1906-7, on the Association for Maintaining the 
American Women’s Table at Naples. On motion, it was voted, that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee pledge the support of the A. C. A. to the maintenance of 
a joint fellowship with the C. S. A. for the year 1905-6 and agree to contrib- 
ute the sum of $200, therefor. Voted, that a special committee be appointed 
to consider and report in July concerning the continuance of this fellowship. 
The committee appointed was as follows: Mrs. Atherton, chairman; Miss 
Cushing and Miss Elizabeth Houghton. In view of the fact that the work 
for civil service reform is now so widely organized it was voted, that this 
special committee of the general association be discontinued and that the sec- 
retary draw the attention of the branches to the desirability of local work 
for civil service reform. The Program Committee for the meeting of 1906 
was appointed as follows: the president and general secretary of the asso- 
ciation, the president of the California Branch and Mrs. Cheney and a fifth 

member to be appointed by the chair from the locality of Denver. The Pro- 
gram Committee for the special meeting of 1907. The chair called attention 
to the vote passed at the Executive Committee meeting in 1904 “that the 
executive officers appoint a special committee to take charge of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary meeting of the association to be held in Boston in 1907.” 
On motion, voted, that the appointment of this committee be left to the Bos- 
ton Branch. 

The budget was voted as follows: European fellowship, $500. Naples 
Table, $50. Eastern Education Association dues, $2. Allowance gen- 
eral secretary, $200. Salary secretary-treasurer, $800. Clerical help secretary- 
treasurer, $100. Membership Committee, $30. Child Study Committee, $5. 
All bills involv ed in printing and distributing magazine and register. Neces- 
sary office expenses of secretary-treasurer. Necessary postage of officers 
and committees. All incidental expenses to be authorized by the president 
and bursar. Voted, that the secretary-treasurer be sent to the California 
meeting and expenses paid. Voted, that the secretary send notes of thanks 
to the various associations and institutions that had so cordially entertained 
us. Voted, that the secretary-treasurer send a special letter to Miss Gill 
expressive of the gratitude of the association for her devoted service, espe- 
cially in arousing the interest of so many branches in the more general work 
of the association, as well as in their own local work. 

The chair called attention to the extreme difficulty involved in sending out 
a complete detailed program of the meeting five weeks before the date of the 
meeting, and asked for consideration of the plan of sending out an outline 
program. Adjourned. 

ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE, Secretary-treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 1904-5 


A recent magazine contained an article on The Writing of Reports and 
humorously set forth the universal dullness of these necessary adjuncts to 
club or association existence. Crowded with facts they may be, and bristling 
with statistics they often must be, with an occasional nugget of information 
which a hearer might be sorry to miss; yet when all is said, those who listen 
are present from a sense of duty and not from hope of entertainment. 

Facing the problem of a fourth annual report this article gave the sec- 
retary-treasurer much food for thought. If the old saying “Good writing 
consists largely in knowing what to leave out” should be held before her, 
and she should resolve to leave out everything that would not be interesting, 
what a sigh of relief would go up from those who have to listen! But what, 
out of all the mass of detail work of the year, can be made interesting? 
If the secretary-treasurer fails to give any details, will not the members 
of the association think she is doing no work and begin to question, in 
their wise appropriation of funds, that part of the budget which stands as 
the salary of the secretary-treasurer. Should she take her office-book and 
choose a month or a week at random and read them the number of letters 
written, would she not seem to be exaggerating her importance and excusing 
the large item of postage and secretary's salary in the budget.— October 2, 
sixteen letters to branch treasurers giving the lists of members with fees of 
1904-5 unpaid, to be dropped, unless reclaimed before December 1. October 
3, eight letters to complete list of branch treasurers, five branches having no 
names to drop. Total members’ names reported, 333. October 4, work on 
program of annual meeting. October 5, six letters with reference to details 
of program. October 6, ten letters answering questions from branch secre- 
taries and dealing with program proof. October 7, three letters of treasury 
detail; ten letters to general officers giving notice of executive committee 
meetings to be called in Atlanta. October 8, twenty-one letters to branch 
directors giving executive committee meeting notices,—the correspondence 
part of the week’s work being seventy-four letters. On referring to the 
time record kept the first year of her office work, a detail not followed in 
later years, would not the summary of 1,062 hours, an average, leaving out 
Sundays (which are not always left out!) of three and one-third hours 
per day, seem inexplicable? Yet, these are facts, and the detail work seems 
necessary to be done, if the association is to be maintained on a paying 
basis. Fortunately, we may feel sure that out of our 3,000 members the 
officers will always be able to find some one who delights to putter, or who 
likes to see how politely a somewhat disagreeable fact can be stated to a 
distant branch secretary. The acquaintanceship, ripening into friendship, 
which comes during the vigorous correspondence between the secretary-treas- 
urer and the branch officers is one of the pleasantest features of the work. 

During the past year letters were received from the dean of a girls’ col- 
lege in Japan, asking for information on various educational points, and 
finally asking if it were possible to secure copies of our publications, which, 
however, he must ask for free of cost. Possibly, the secretary-treasurer 
assumed too much in granting this request, but could the package reach the 
address given before a certain date, the transportation to Japan would be 
free, and no time to consult with the other officers was thus possible. 

During the past year the Muskegon Branch, organized in 1902, has voted 
to disband, as its number, owing to the removal of two members, was 
reduced to eight, and a branch was no longer legal. The alumnz living in 
Portland, Oregon, have organized and ask to be admitted as the Oregon 
Branch of the association. During the past exposition season they had a 
room on the fair grounds open to all college women, and even at the close 
of such an exhausting summer as the Buffalo and Saint Louis members 
can best appreciate, they begin the fall with a paid membership of thirty. 

The notices of this annual meeting were mailed October 17 and 18 to 
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3,314 members. Of this number the envelopes addressed to eleven branch 
members were returned unclaimed, and those of five general members, a 
total of sixteen only, or almost exactly one-half of 1 per cent. The secre- 
tary of each branch involved in the eleven branch members has been written 
to and asked if she can furnish a better address for the member on her list, 
and, therefore, not all of the eleven may be lost. In the case of a general 
member the secretary-treasurer has no one to refer to, and the member is 
usually lost. This list of 3,314 included the 333 members who technically 
were dropped October 1, but as at least one-third, if not one-half, of those 
members will be reclaimed by vigorous branch officers before December 1, 
this expenditure seems justifiable. 

The past year the treasury received $139 from the back fees of members 
who had been dropped and who, in accordance with the _rule passed at the 
last annual meeting, could not reuew membership without such payment of 
the delinquent fee. Perhaps the effect of this new rule should not be judged 
from only one year’s experience, but unless later years show a change, the 
membership list would show, that human nature appreciates a thing more 
if it is a little difficult of attainment. Very few remonstrances have been 
made to this new rule, the membership has been kept up and our gain in 
new members has this year more nearly matched our loss than at any time 
of the past four years. The loss was 439, the gain 428. As,.this loss in- 
cludes ten members who are temporarily abroad and who may renew mem- 
bership on their return, one more new member would have produced a 
balance. Let us hope that the year 1905-6 will show a real gain. 

We still do not seem to gain all that we might from the graduating classes 
the first year after their graduation. This will be brought out in the report 
of the chairman of the Membership Committee, with a possible suggestion 
for discussion. Of the 428 members gained during the past year twenty 
were from the class of 1905, 108 from the class of 1904, and 300 from all 
earlier classes. The Chicago Branch helped the membership list the most, 
though leading the California Branch by only one member; and Smith 
alumnae furnished the most material, though had eight more Wellesley 
alumnae been persuaded to join us we would have had a tie for first place. 

The statistics of members lost during the year are as follows: 


Died. ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : , ; ‘ F II 
Mail returned ‘ : ; ; ; A 3 
Lost by marriage or change of residence ; ; ; ‘ ; ; 2 
Abroad, may return . i ; ; : ; ; ; 2 10 
Muskegon branch disbanded . : : i : , : 8 
Dropped from the general association ‘ . ‘ : ; i 40 
Resigned from the general association ‘ ' , z ; : 22 
Dropped by branch associations , , : : ; i - 3 
Resigned from branch associations ‘ ; i ; : ; . 168 


— 


439 


The number of members gained during the year was 428. All but one 
of the twenty-three colleges on our list furnished some members: 


College or University Branch General Total 
Barnard ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ j ‘ ‘ 9 2 II 
Boston ; ‘ ; ; : ; ; : 3 4 
Bryn Mawr ‘ . ; ; , ‘ ‘ 17 20 
Cornell ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; 13 14 
California. ‘ , ‘ , : ; : 32 34 
Chicago . ; ‘ ‘ , > ‘ : 30 30 
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College or University Branch General Total 
Illinois ‘i ; 17 
Kansas 2 
Leland Stanford, Jr. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Nebraska F 

Northwestern 

Oberlin 

Radcliffe 

Smith 

Syracuse 

Vassar . 

Wellesley 

Wesleyan . 

Western Reserve . 

Wisconsin 


53 


a ee 


The following table gives the record of these same new members by 
branches: 
General association , : 30° Muskegon ‘ ‘ ‘ : ° 
Ann Arbor m ; ‘ ‘ 8 Nebraska a ‘ ; I 
Boston . 5 ‘ ; ; New York , : ; : 
California _. ; i ; Central New York . ‘ ; 2 
Chicago . ; ‘ ‘ ; Eastern New York . 
Colorado . ; ‘ ‘ Southern New York 
Columbus. 7 ‘ - Western New York 
Connecticut . 4 , ‘ Ohio ‘ 
Detroit . ‘ ; ‘ Philadelphia 
Central Illinois : ‘ ‘ Pittsburg : 
Indiana . ; ; ‘ i Rhode Island . 
Towa R ‘ ; i ‘ St. Louis 
Kansas City . “ a Seattle 
Western Massachusetts . ‘ Virginia 
Milwaukee . ‘ ‘ . Washington 
Minnesota ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Total 


The receipts from membership fees for the year 1904-1905 are as follows: 
Branch fees, arrears ; 7 ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ; . $119 00 
current year, 1904-1905 . , ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,154 00 

advance, 1905-1906 . ; ; 5 : ‘ i 64 00 


Total branch receipts . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . $2,337 00 


General members’ fees, arrears . ; ; ; , $20 00 


current year, 1904-1905 * ; ; ‘ 588 00 
advance, 1905-1906 : ‘ ; ‘ 33 00 


Total general members’ fees . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ . $641 00 
Total , . . ; ‘ ‘ : , : . $2,978 oo 


ELIzABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE, secretary-treasurer. 
Williamstown, Mass., October 1, 1905. 
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REPORT OF THE BURSAR OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLE- 
GIATE ALUMNAE, OCTOBER 1, 1904, TO OCTOBER 1, 1905 











RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand October 1, 1904 ; 5 ‘ ‘ ; 5 $4,148 21 
Annual membership fees , , ‘ : ‘ 4 2,978 00 
Advertisements in the Magazine ; ; ‘ ; , : 189 57 
Palmer Memorial Fellowship . i ; ; ‘ . : 136 00 
Sales of Magazines and Registers P : j ‘ 5 ‘ 7 13 
Interest : ‘ . : ‘ , F III 25 


Credited to Publication Committee 





120 45 


DISBURSEMENTS 































Magazine: 
Editing , : ; ; . $100 00 
Expenses of editor : ‘ : ‘ 6 32 
Printing , ; ‘ ; ? ‘ 378 56 
Envelopes. ‘ ‘ j ; : 35 00 
Postage ; ‘ ‘ . 167 10 
Cartage and freight ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 757 


$693 55 


Incidental printing: 


Syllabi ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ $16 00 
Notices of mecting 5 ; ‘ ; 3 00 
Mailing cards ‘ " 10 00 
Report of Committee on n Standards ‘ 13 00 
College Information slips. : : 13 00 
Covers for Bibliography . . , 3 50 


——_— — 58 50 
Notices 1905 meeting , : ‘ ‘ : 64 20 
Editing “ Higher Education ” Bibliography ‘ ‘ 25 00 
Thirty copies School Hygiene Bulletin ‘ ; . 6 00 
Expenses 1904 meeting: 
Stenographer’s services ; ‘ . $3 80 
Traveling expenses of speaker. ; 50 00 
Traveling expenses of  secretary- 
treasurer ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; 60 98 
—— 114 78 


Secretary-treasurer : 


Salary ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . $800 00 
Office supplies ‘ ‘ ? . ? II5 00 


Clerical help 


General secretary, allowance 


Bursar, office supplies : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 3 50 
Codification Committee, expenses ‘ ; ; 5 70 
Membership Committee, partial allowance 18 00 
C. S. A. and A. C. A. Fellowship Committee, clerical 

work 7 00 
Eastern Public Education Association dues , ‘ 2 00 
Naples Table ; . . ‘ : : ? é 50 00 
Foreign Fellowship . ; ' ‘ . : 500 00 


A. C. A. and C. S. A. Fellowship quota . ‘ . 200 00 


Balance 





$7,600 61 $7,690 61 


Etva H. Youns, bursar. 
Examined and found correct. ELLten Buiiss TAatLsor, auditor. 
November 2, 1905. 
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Balance is divided as follows: 
Palmer Memorial Fellowship. ; ; : - $3,334 13 
Life Membership fees ‘ 185 16 
Interest on one funds and Life Membership 

fees ; j ‘ : : 130 80 
Available balance . ‘ ‘ ; P ‘ . 1,014 57 
Publication Committee ‘ , j : js ‘ 62 72 


$4,727 38 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz in account with its Publication 
Committee, October 1, 1904, to October I, 1905: 


Balance October I, 1904 . ‘ . ‘ ‘ é ( ; $28 24 
Sale of Magazines. é ‘ ‘ is 4 ; ‘ ‘ 45 
Contributions . . , ‘ . ‘ , ' ‘ ‘ 120 00 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing five pages of the ene, at — _ « ‘ $13 10 
Printing syllabi 5 ; 16 00 
Printing 3,500 mailing cards ; : ; j ‘ 10 00 
Printing College Information slips. ‘ , 13 00 
Editing “ Higher Education” Bibliography . ‘ 25 00 
Covers for Bibliography ‘ ‘ 3 50 
Thirty-three Magazines, with postage , ‘ ‘ 5 37 


$85 97 
Balance ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 62 72 


$148 69 $148 69 


Etva H. Youne, bursar. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS FOR TRUST 
FUNDS OF THE A. C. A. 


The committee appointed “to consider ways and means employed by sim- 
ilar organizations for the care of their trust funds, and to report with 
recommendations” begs to submit the following: 

In the investment of funds two things are to be considered: permanency 
and reliability of trusteeship; security of investment. (1). Permanency 
and reliability of trusteeship.—Since the person and residence of our bursar 
is liable to frequent change, we do not consider that officer the proper cus- 
todian of trust funds. There is an element of risk in the consequent frequent 
transfer of the funds, or the securities representing them. The same objec- 
tion holds as to any person or committee selected from the association. The 
most stable trusteeship is represented by a trust company (for responsibility, 
etc., of trust companies, see pamphlets). Your committee therefore recom- 
mends as trustee the selection of a reliable trust company, preferably in 
Boston, as the association is incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts. 
(2). Security of investment.— A secure investment does not often command 
high interest. Upon investigation we find that the bulk of investments oi 
educational institutions do not yield over four per cent. To be assured of 
safety we cannot expect a higher rate than this. 

If the trust company should be decided upon, there is still the question of 
methods of investment. (1) Shall the association decide upon the securi- 


5 
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ties, making a trust company the custodian of them, to collect and remit 
the interest on the same? or (2) shall a trust company take entire charge 
of the funds, making the investments, as well as collecting interest, etc.? 
In either case the usual charge for such services is about five per cent. on 
the income collected. 

The selection of securities is a great responsibility —- one which we feel 
that the association would hardly be justified in placing upon any individual 
or committee. For this reason, as well as to be sure of security and per- 
manence in our investments, the committee recommends that a trust com- 
pany be given full charge of the trust funds, making reports to the association 
at such times as the A. C. A. may direct. 


Mary Ducuiw Dey, chairman. 


[For the report of the Committee on Corporate Membership see general 
report, page 55.] 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND PUBLICATION 


The Publication Committee has had charge of editing two publications 
during the past year: first, the annual magazine containing the addresses 
and reports given at the meeting in St. Louis; second, the Supplement to 
the Bibliography of the Higher Education of Women. The latter, printed 
and issued by the Boston Public Library, was promised for last February, 
but, owing to unlooked-for work on the copy, it has only recently been ready 
to distribute. Copies will be sent to those applying to the secretary-treasurer 
of the association. 

Early in the past winter the Publication Committee began plans for two 
new lines of work, and was about to use them as a basis for building up its 
list of subscribers when, owing to legal complications, the co-operation volun- 
teered for one of them on the part of a government department was most 
unexpectedly withdrawn. Had it been possible to proceed as planned, there 
would undoubtedly have been collected a larger body of statistics than has 
yet been attempted relating to that much-discussed question, the comparative 
size of families of college and non-college graduates, men and women, and 
the size of the family would have been considered in its important relation 
to the number of years of marriage. The magnitude of the undertaking, 
however, and the difficulty of proceeding single-handed, made it necessary 
to postpone the work indefinitely. 

The second proposed inquiry relates to the comparative growth in the 
last twenty-five years of the most important American universities and col- 
leges for men and women, in numbers of students, teaching force, salaries, 
courses of study, hours of instruction, endowment, etc. The latest informa- 
tion on these points is required as a basis of work by the Corporate Member- 
ship Committee and Miss Coes, the chairman of that committee, proposes 
to co-operate with the Publication Committee in collecting it. Some of the 
facts needed by the Corporate Membership Committee will, undoubtedly, be 
given in confidence, but others, the larger part, can be secured for more 
general use. A printed table of such figures would be of wide interest. 

During the years of its existence the Publication Committee has not done 
all that it expected, nor all that was expected of it, but it has put into the 
hands of the members of the association the following publications: a list 
of fellowships and graduate scholarships offered to women by colleges, 
universities, and societies in the United States; six magazine numbers; a 
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publication in memory of Alice Freeman Palmer; a study of child develop- 
ment by Milicent W. Shinn; a table of information with regard to the 
requirements for admission, opportunity for special study, scholarships, 
degrees, tuition, and board of the colleges and universities having institu- 
tional membership in the A. C. A. The supplement to the Bibliography is 
just out and other work is nearly ready to print. The Publication Committee, 
besides the work of editing, has been responsible for the expense of publish- 
ing all of these except four of the magazines, and it has defrayed the cost 
of proof-reading, etc., of those, and, in addition, has secured the advertise- 
ments that have partially paid for printing them. 

The cost of the annual magazine has been brought forward as an argu- 
ment for discontinuing its publication. I have analyzed very carefully the 
printed financial statements 1901-4, inclusive, and with a practical knowledge 
of both facts and figures, I have been able to estimate fairly accurately 
the annual per capita cost of the magazine. The only fair basis seems to be 
to divide the cost of a given issue by the total number of paying members 
for a given fiscal year, including those who have paid their dues in advance or 
in arrears. All who pay are entitled to publications, and some have had 
them without paying, but in the end the whole issue, except as otherwise pro- 
vided for, becomes a charge on the paying members. Under the expense of 
the magazine, I have estimated printing, envelopes, postage, and freight. On 
the credit side I have placed the proceeds of advertisements and of the sale 
of magazines and reprints, all directly due to the issue of the maga- 
zine. There were no advertisements in the magazine number for Febru- 
ary, I901, and that issue cost the members paying for that fiscal year 
16.3 cents each. With advertisements, the issues of the next three years 
cost respectively, 12.2 cents, 14.4 cents, and 12.9 cents each paying 
member. The average cost per paying member for the three years 1901-3, 
inclusive, was 14.2 cents, and for the three years 1902-4 the cost was 13.2 
cents. I submit that this does not seem too great a charge upon our annual 
income for the issue of a dignified publication which conveys to the ninety- 
seven per cent. of our members unable to attend the annual meeting the 
full value of the papers there presented. If the speakers have been carefully 
chosen, the papers must be worthy of a wider audience than the three per 
cent of members who ever hear them when delivered. Members unable to 
attend the meetings often give the magazine as their only reason for joining 
the association, since it is all they ever get out of it. Taking everything into 
consideration, I should recommend that the annual publication of the maga- 
zine be continued. 

Atice Upton PEARMAIN, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


In accordance with the usual custom, circulars and application blanks were 
sent to the twenty-three different colleges and universities, except that one 
was omitted from whose representative no reply could be obtained. Of the 
very nearly 2,000 blanks distributed there have been returned twenty-eight 
applications, together with the dues of the general association, and eleven 
applications unaccompanied by money. The new members come from only 
eight different colleges, in the following proportion: Barnard, 10; Radcliffe, 
10; Smith, 10; Wellesley, 3; Bryn Mawr, 2; Vassar, 2; Wisconsin, 1; 
Chicago, 1 - total, 39. But one college returned the blanks in bulk. Of the 
ee oe applications, twenty-three persons asked to join a particular 

ranch. 

In February 125 delinquents, out of 650 general members, received per- 
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sonal letters containing the third reminder of their dues. Seventy-four mem- 
bers were retained, while seven resigned without paying, and forty-four are 
left to be dropped the 1st of December. 

Last June a note was sent to each one of the twenty-threz different college 
or university secretaries, asking for a list of names and addresses of the 
graduates of 1905, for the information of the association. Every college 
but one — Illinois—-made some reply to the suggestion that we desired a 
commencement program, if it gave the required data, or any other list that 
could be furnished without too much trouble. The response was more 
general than was anticipated, but the only use that has been made of the 
rather full information has been to decipher a few puzzling signatures. We 
should like to ask the branch directors or the Executive Committee whether 
the task of geographically classifying the 2,000 graduates for the branches, 
as has been suggested, is a wise expenditure of time; or ir it is not, if it is 
advisable to ask for the lists for what other use may be made of them.* 

Tor necessary printing and postage for the coming year we should like 
to have a grant of $30. 

Mary WaArREN CAPEN, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS 


Seventeen candidates applied for the A. C. A. European fellowship this 
year. Under the policy of the A. C. A., in limiting the fellowship to gradu- 
ates of colleges in the A. C. A. fraternity, four promising candidates (one 
of whom was unusually brilliant) were ineligible. Two withdrew. 

Of the eleven candidates, two were graduates of the University of Cali- 
fornia, one of Minnesota, one of Boston, one of Nebraska, one of Cornell, 
one of Leland Stanford, Jr., one of Chicago, one of Wisconsin, one of 
Michigan and one of Smith College. 

They had done graduate work at the following institutions: the univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin, Yale, Cornell, Michigan, Chicago, 
Minnesota, and Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr and Oberlin colleges. 

Three had specialized in history, two in English, two in philosophy, two 
in German, one in comparative philology, and one in Greek. 

The A. C. A. fellowship was awarded to Miss Amelia Henry. Miss Henry 
received her bachelor’s degree from the University of California in 1898, 
taught in the University of Idaho until June, 1901, when she resigned to 
take up graduate work in English at Yale University. She remained at 
Yale two years, having finished all required work and having passed all 
examinations for the Ph.D. degree. She was obliged to write her thesis 
in absentia, carrying on her teaching at the same time. For two years Miss 
Henry taught English in the State Normal School at Lewiston, Idaho. 
Andrew W. Phillips, dean of the Graduate School at Yale, writes: “ Miss 
Henry was a student in the Graduate School of Yale University for two 
years in English, and maintained the very highest rank in her scholarship 
grades. She is a woman of unusual ability, of most attractive manner, of 
excellent temper, and of the highest character. She is very strong and 
vigorous and has the ability, equipment and all other qualifications for mak- 
ing a distinguished career in scholarship. She is an ideal candidate for 
your fellowship.” 


*[The Executive Committee voted, that the Membership Committee be 
requested to gather the lists of graduates, annually, from the colleges, as far 


as possible, and to notify the branches that such lists are available for their 
use. ] 
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A professor at the State University gave this testimonial as to her signal 
ability as a teacher when she left the institution to take up her work at 
Yale: “Every one connected with the university believes that the depart- 
ment and the university have suffered a loss which is practically irreparable. 
It is almost impossible that anyone else can secure similar results. Miss 
Henry’s great talents and wonderful personal force were given in the service 
of the university so royally and loyally that a poor university was made 
almost rich by her presence, and plodding students under her direction 
almost achieved brilliance; and I believe these words but faintly express 
the real feelings of the university public in regard to her work.” Last year 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. brought out a book by Miss Henry. The work 
was a transiation from the medixval Latin of Dante’s De Monarchia. The 


The Woman’s [Education Association fellowship was awarded to Miss 
Winifred Hyde. Miss Hyde graduated from the University of Nebraska 
in 1900. After teaching two years she was appointed fellow in philosophy 
at Bryn Mawr, to which position she was reappointed the next year. Last 
year she accepted a graduate scholarship in philosophy at Cornell University. 
Her professors at Bryn Mawr and Cornell write of her as a woman of 
unusual ability, of excellent scholastic training, a very attractive personality, 
high ideals of accurate learning, and quite extraordinary energy, one whose 
future achievements cannot fail amply to justify the appointment. Miss 
Hyde presented a paper on The Psychology of Learning. A recent experi- 
ment in psychology was not yet in shape to publish. She has written several 
able research reviews for The Philosophical Review and The Psychological 
Bulletin. 

Dr. Alice Luce, principal of the Willard Home School for Girls in Berlin, 
renewed the offer of a scholarship in German in this school, and it was 
awarded to Emma Gertrude Jaeck. Miss Jaeck graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1903. She has made a special study of German and 
has taught eight years. 

Your attention is again called to the fact that the clause, formerly in the 
circular, “ Other things being equal, preference will be given to graduates 
of not more than five years’ standing” is omitted. 

The annual roll-call of your fellows brings many interesting details, shows 
much valuable work achieved and several promotions. 

Miss Richardson, after years of successful teaching as professor of Latin 
at Carleton College and associate dean of women at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, is in Paris, doing most effective work in the British and American 
Young Women’s Christian Association. A Ph.D. degree does not come amiss 
in carrying on research among souls! 

Miss Gentry, our pioneer iu German universities, left a college position 
to become the head of a girls’ school in Pittsburg. The school is an ad- 
mirable one and is in a most flourishing condition. 

Miss Snow, who remains at Smith College in the same posjtion as last 
year, spent last summer in research work at Gottingen University. Before 
next year she hopes to publish some work which she has now in progress. 

Miss Walton, associate professor of Latin and archeology at Wellesley 
College, notwithstanding a busy year of teaching, has found time to engage 
in some work of her own. 

Miss Hyde has been made professor of physiology of the University of 
Kansas. She has also completed some research work which she is getting 
in shape for publication. 

Miss Maltby is at the same post at Barnard, adjunct professor of physics. 

Miss Blauvelt is teaching at Miss Porter’s school in Farmington. 

Miss Williams remains at Mt. Holyoke, as professor of Greek. 
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Miss Gates writes: “ During February, March and half of April I gave 
double lecture work in order to be able to leave for England by April 20th. 
The college (The Woman’s College, Baltimore) gave me leave to go then 
in order that I might spend four months in the Cavendish Laboratory (Cam- 
bridge) with Prof. J. J. Thomson. It is needless to say that that experience 
was one of the greatest joys which can come to any physicist, and I appre- 
ciated it to the utmost. I was one of two women and twenty-five men in 
the research department. The others included five Americans: Prof. 
Nichols of Columbia, Prof. Bumstead of Yale, Prof. Duane of Colorado, 
Prof. Mackenzie of Dalhousie and Dr. Kinsley of the University of 
Chicago.” Three weeks ago Miss Gates presented a paper before the 
American Physical Society in New York on the results of her summer’s work. 
The subject was The Electrical Conductivity of the Air Due to Certain 
Chemical Reactions. 

Miss Dolson is now teaching a Greek class as well as the philosophy at 
Wells College. She has nearly finished a book which she has had in mind 
for some time, and hopes to publish it during the coming year. 

No word has been received in years from Miss Caroline Taylor Stewart, 
and your chairman does not know where she is. 

Miss Ellery continues as instructor of history at Vassar. Last summer 
she spent at Cornell University studying in the library on the period of the 
French Revolution. 

Miss Susan Ballou, associate in Latin at the University of Chicago, is 
abroad this year, having won a fellowship at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. Prof. Hale announces that she is engaged upon 
a very important piece of work. Miss Fitch remains at Oberlin as dean of 
women and associate professor of philosophy. 

Miss Davenport writes: “I have been appointed research assistant in the 
Bureau of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institute. My work is 
largely the continuing of a piece of work begun nearly a year ago, the 
bringing together and editing of all treaties that have affected the territory 
now included within the United States and to which the United States has 
not been a party. I also assist in the editing of the American Historical 
Review, having charge of the department of European Notes and News. The 
work is congenial —ideally so. My book on a Norfolk Manor is now in 
press, the Cambridge University Press of England having undertaken its 
publication.” 

Miss Gordon is associate professor of psychology and director of the psy- 
chological laboratory at Mt. Holyoke College. In the last issue of the Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, she has a short article upon 
The Relation of Feeling to Discrimination and Conception. 

Miss Blount writes of her year abroad: “I went first to London and spent 
about six weeks in the British Museum. Early in October I proceeded to 
Paris where I remained until the day before I started for home working most 
of the time in the Bibliotheque Nationale. Both there and in London I read 
a number of rare early books, some of which I decided to include in my bib- 
liography. I was fortunate enough to carry a personal note of introduction 
to M. Viennot, superintendent of the Bibl. Nat., and I found the officers of 
both libraries most courteous and helpful. I have written Dr. Schofield what 
I accomplished on the Onomasticon during the year and he has expressed him- 
self satisfied with the progress of the work. I hope to spend my next sum- 
mer’s vacation at the Harvard Library preparing the first pages for the press.” 

Miss Franklin is at the same post as last year. She gave a paper on The 
College Entrance Examinations in Latin at the Classical Conference held by 
the National Educational Association this summer. 

Miss Hanscom reports a promotion. In May last she was made full pro- 
fessor in the department of English language and literature at Smith Col- 
lege. 
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Miss Bartlett’s work at the Bradley Polytechnic the last year has been the 
same as previguis years with the change of title that makes her now professor 
of German. She was given leave of absence for the spring quarter and at- 
tended lectures on German literature at Berlin University. 

Miss Neilson writes: “I am still professor of history at Mt. Holyoke and 
still trying to get some other work done also.” 

Miss Puffer is lecturing at Wellesley and Simmons colleges and assisting 
Prof. Miinsterberg at Radcliffe. Her doctor’s thesis on Symmetry was pub- 
lished in Volume I of the Harvard Psychological Studies. Last May she 
published a book on The Psychology of Beauty (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

Miss Furness writes from Vassar College: “ The piece of work upon which 
I have been engaged for the past four years for the Vassar Observatory, is 
at last in the hands of the printer, waiting for final corrections. The largest 
part of the computation was done with the aid of an appropriation from the 
Carnegie Institute and the publication is provided for in the same way. 
The subject of the investigation is A Catalog of Stars within Two Degrees 
of the North Pole Deduced from Photographic Measures.” 


BEssiE BRADWELL HELMER, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE A. C. A. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR MAINTAINING THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S TABLE 
AT THE ZOOLOGICAL STATION AT NAPLES, ETC. 


During the past year the University of Chicago has been added to the 
list of institutions co-operating in the work of the association, Dean Marion 
Talbot being chosen by the faculty to represent the university. One other 
of our A. C. A. members, Mrs. Mary Thaw Thompson, has been elected a 
member of the association. 

The annual meeting was held in Cambridge, April 29th, by invitation of 
Radcliffe College and the Woman’s Education Association of Boston, two 
of the original corporate members. Your delegate attended the meeting, 
at which fourteen representatives out of the nineteen were present. The 
association now numbers thirteen institutions, colleges and universities, three 
associations and five individual members, a total of twenty-one. 

The table at the Naples Station was occupied at stated times during the 
year by Mrs. Marcella O’Grady Boveri, the wife of Dr. Boveri, of Wiirz- 
burg, and formerly professor of biology in Vassar College. From April to 
June it was assigned to Miss Harriet Lehmann, holding degrees from Ripon 
College, Wisconsin, and from Northwestern University. Miss Lehmann 
received the Alice Freeman Palmer fellowship of one thousand dollars in 
the gift of Wellesley College, a fellowship which she won in competition 
with other candidates. : 

Miss Helen Sherman, holding B. S. and M. A. degrees from the University 
of Wisconsin, received the appointment to hold the table from October to 
April of the coming year. : 

The most interesting event of the year was the award of the second prize of 
one thousand dollars offered by the association to Dr. Nettie M. Stevens. 
Miss Stevens graduated from Stanford University in 1899; she was the holder 
of the graduate scholarship in biology at Bryn Mawr in 1900-1 and of the 
President’s European Fellowship awarded by Bryn Mawr in 1901-2, and in 
the same year was a scholar of the association at Naples. In 1902-3 she re- 
turned to Bryn Mawr as fellow in biology, and in 1903-4 was awarded a special 
research fellowship in biology. The results of her research at Naples were 
embodied in a dissertation on the ciliate infusoria, which was presented for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at Bryn Mawr, 1903. She has studied at 
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the Pacific Coast Laboratory as well as at Naples. During the past year she 
has held a Carnegie assistantship in addition to her position at Bryn Mawr. 
The Bryn Mawr chair in experimental morphology is the second to be estab- 
lished, the first being held by Dr. Morgan, at Columbia University. 

The thesis which won the prize is on The Germ Cells of the Aphis Rose 
and Aphis Oenothere. The investigation has an important bearing on the 
question of heredity and its mechanism, interest in which has been greatly 
quickened by the wide discussion of Mendel’s law of heredity and Loeb’s 
theories of chemical fertilization. Although it deals with the common green 
aphis, the bane of every plant-grower, its conclusions may point the way to 
great changes in the manner of interpreting facts in the evolution of the more 
important animals, man included. Six papers besides that of Miss Stevens 
were presented for the competition. 

Since the foundation of the association, twelve women have held the ap- 
pointment to the Naples table, most of whom now hold positions in leading 
colleges. “In establishing the prize of $1,000,” a representative of the asso- 
ciation writes, “the association had in mind two main objects: to find out the 
facts in regard to the number of women engaging in scientific laboratory re- 
search and the lines of research chosen by them, and, second, to encourage 
and reward the prosecution of scientific research by women.” Neither object 
can be attained until the prize has been widely advertised and its existence 
known by women engaged in scientific research in different parts of the world. 
During the last competition, inquiries were received from the University of 
Melbourne, Australia, from the Lyceum Club, London, and from 18 widely 
scattered localities in the United States. It is hoped that this publicity will 
suggest to women of means an opportunity to endow laboratories in which 
women of trained ability may prosecute researches, both independently and 
with competent suggestion, Such laboratories are able to give more adequate 
results than can be obtained by individuals working spasmodically and under 
discouraging difficulties. 

FLORENCE M. CUSHING. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGIATE ADMINISTRA- 
TI 


ON 


In the register of the association there is a Committee on Collegiate Ad- 
ministration, composed of members of the association, who are serving as 
trustees of colleges. I find no report of such committee since the one given 
by Mrs. Clarke, chairman in 1900. Since that time alumnz trustees have 
changed in almost every case, the number now being three from Barnard, one 
from Bryn Mawr, one from Cornell, five from Radcliffe, three from Smith, 
three from Vassar, three from Wellesley and one from Wisconsin. After 
some correspondence with the members of the committee a meeting was called 
June 2 at Barnard College, upon invitation of Dean Gill, ex-officio member of 
the committee. Nine members were present, representing Barnard, Wellesley, 
Vassar, Cornell and Bryn Mawr. 

The subjects suggested by different members for discussion were: (1) the 
obligations of alumnz trustees to the student body, considering number of 
students, courses of study, tuition, housing, food and hygiene; (2) a scientific 
marking system — written examination test or grade of daily work; (3) the 
advisability of a more practical course in home economics. The discussion of 
the first subject showed clearly that many different conditions of housing and 
number of students made it impossible to consider uniform policy. The sec- 
ond subject plunged the committee’s discussion at once into the question of 
admission by certificate from affiliated schools or direct examination test, the 
same principle seeming to apply to this as to the first subject. Following this 
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discussion the motion was carried asking the members of the committee to 
obtain statistics from their various colleges as to (1) the comparative prepara- 
tion of students taking entrance on examination or certificate; (2) the number 
dropped at mid-years for inadequate preparation from certificated colleges, or 
from colleges requiring examination; (3) the advisability of limiting entrance 
by giving preference to those who passed satisfactory examinations. The 
suggestion was also made to impress upon preparatory schools the necessity 
of arranging for preliminary examinations, thus relieving the strain arising 
from complete examination at one time. 

The third subject drew out the following resolution, carried unanimously: 
“We believe that home economics belongs in a professional course which 
should fit its pupils for practical life, and that such a course taken after 
leaving college in connection with practical house-keeping will be of much 
greater value. We believe that as an applied science it has not the same 
educational value as courses that give liberal training and that our future 
home-makers should have the broadest liberal training upon which to base 
technical knowledge. Therefore, Resolved that it is the opinion of those pres- 
ent at this meeting that home economics as such has no place in a college 
course for women.” 

The members were interested in the discussion and a second meeting will be 
called early in February. 


Eva Perry Moore, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The first question to be decided by the committee this year was one raised 
by the preceding chairman in her report read at the last annual meeting: viz., 
Shall the original policy of the committee (which practically confined its ef- 
forts to work against “ diploma-mill” legislation) be continued, or shall the 
scope of the committee’s activities be broadened to include all kinds of 
legislation which may properly be called educational? Essential to the adop- 
tion of the latter view would be the formation of local committees on educa- 
tional legislation in all or nearly all of the branches, as manifestly it would 
be impossible for the seven members of the central committee to cover the 
subject in so much detail. These local committees should be responsible to 
some member of the central committee to whom they might be assigned, and 
through that member to the chairman. 

The present chairman was heartily in favor of expanding the work of the 
committee, with the objects, first, of meeting local conditions in different states 
which might require the passage or defeat of forms of educational legislation 
not before considered by the committee; second, of developing groups of 
trained workers whose services could be utilized in national campaigns for 
educational legislation — for example, congressional measures, standard child 
labor or school attendance or civil service laws, etc., or other movements 
toward educational legislation directed by national committees and covering 
more than one state; and third, of creating a repository of information about 
such legislation throughout the country which might be at the service of any 
one desiring to use it. The following tentative outline of suggestions for the 
organization of the committee on these lines was sent to each member in 
January, with an explanatory letter. 


Suggestions for Committee on Educational Legislation, 


Legislation to be Watched.—t. Bills incorporating or granting privileges to 
institutions empowered to grant degrees, but which are not properly equipped 
for that purpose (“diploma mills”). 2. Bills providing for compulsory edu- 
cation, or changing the period of required school attendance. 3. Bills pro- 
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viding for an educational qualification before a child may begin work, or for 
a school certificate for working children between certain ages. 4. Bills relat- 
ing to the administration of schools (powers of superintendents, appointments 
and dismissals of teachers, election or appointment of boards of education, 
revenues, etc.) Proposed action of these subjects by city councils or boards 
of education and changes in city charters involving educational points should 
also be noted. 5. Legislation affecting the interests of state educational insti- 
tutions (universities, normal schools, etc.). 6. Bills, ordinances or rulings of 
boards of education in the line of school extension (granting free use of 
school grounds for public meetings, opening of school playgrounds, etc.). 7. 
Bills providing for free public kindergartens, vacation schools, and manual 
training and domestic science instruction. 8. Bills granting school suffrage to 
women, or permitting them to serve on school boards. 9g. Bills providing for 
the consolidation of rural school districts and the free transportation of pupils. 
10. Library legislation (especially with reference to appropriations for school 
libraries, or to the relation between libraries and schools). 11. In general, any 
legislation affecting in any important degree the maintenance, conduct, or ef- 
ficiency of the schools of the state. 

Instruction as to Methods of Work.—1. Organize a local committee on Ed- 
ucational Legislation in your own branch. To this committee may be as- 
signed a part or all of the legislation in your state. 2. Organize local com- 
mittes on Educational Legislation in other branches, to be agreed upon with 
the chairman of the national committee. To these may be assigned the 
legislation pending in the particular states. Correspondence with the chairmen 
of these sub-committees will keep you informed of conditions in each state. 
Notice of important legislation in any state should be sent to the chairman of 
the national committee. 3. Secure the co-operation of women’s clubs, citizen’s 
associations and other organizations interested in education, to aid in pro- 
moting desirable or defeating undesirable legislation. 

Three of the members expressed themselves entirely in sympathy with the 
propositions and of the other two, one resigned and the other two did not 
reply. Still, three members and the chairman constitute a quorum, and the 
plan was adopted. The branches were divided as far as possible among the 
members of the committee, with instructions to form branch committees when- 
ever possible or suitable. Although the failure of three members of the com- 
mitte to respond seriously hampered us, the following branch committees can 
be announced, due to the very efficient work of the members from Boston and 
Columbus; Boston, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Columbus, Cleveland and De- 
troit. Eastern New York promises such a committee for another year, and 
Ann Arbor will appoint one when any special work demands it. Illinois has 
had such a committee for several years. 

Boston.—In Boston, an already existing Committee on Education took over 
the work of legislation. Three bills in particular engaged the attention of the 
committee: one for the reduction of the School Committee of Boston from 
24 to 5, a second authorizing Simmons Female College to confer degrees, 
and a third giving power to the International Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion to grant the degrees of B.H. and N.H., B.P.E. and M.P.E. (Bachelor 
and Master of Humanics, and Bachelor and Master of Physical Edu- 
cation). The bill reducing the School Committee, which the committee 
favored, was passed. The bill relating to Simmons Female College was modi- 
fied so as to preclude the granting of degrees in liberal arts. This was un- 
doubtedly brought about by remonstrances from members of the Boston com- 
mittee to the president of the college. At the public hearing of the bill relat- 
ing to the Y. M. C. A., members of the committee appeared, and showed that 
the institution in question was not of college rank, that no entrance examina- 
tions were required, and that the bill had been introduced without previous 
notice and filing as required by law (a law which the committee had formerly 
been instrumental in having passed). Nevertheless the bill became a law. 
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Connecticut—The sub-committee appointed by the Connecticut Branch re- 
ports the passage of six educational measures the past year, though details 
as to the part taken by the committee in their passage are lacking. The laws 
reported are on the following subjects: powers and duties of State Board of 
Education for the Blind; right of State Board of Education as well as of 
local boards to provide an educational test for children between 14 and 16 
who wish certificates to work; age certificate required of all children between 
these ages who are at work; question of free text-books and supplies must be 
submitted to town meetings in 1905; State Board of Education to provide 
beoks and supplies for schools in temporary homes; State Library Commis- 
sion created. 

Rhode Island.—The Rhode Island committee gives a most interesting ac- 
count of the battle for child labor legislation in that state, which resulted in 
the passage of a law raising the age at which children may go to work from 
12 to 13 (after 1906 to 14) and prohibiting night work. The educational test 
(ability to read and write in English), which was a feature of the legislation 
sought, was not included in the law as passed. The committee reports that 
“The bill would probably not have passed in any form had it not been for 
the women of the state, who, banded in various organizations, worked actively 
and secured influential and expert aid in the hearings. It was unfortunate 
that all parties could not have united in the presentation of one good bill.” 
Rhode Island will next year give the work of watching legislation into the 
hands of the regular Committee on Education, which, we are promised, is to 
be “ active.” 

Cleveland and Columbus.—As the past year was not a legislative year in 
Ohio, the work of the committees in this state has been to watch and report 
to the branches the working of the new School Code. The chairman of the 
Cleveland committee has been appointed by the Cleveland Board of Education 
as one of the Board of Examiners in that city. She is therefore in touch 
with the practical aspects of the code. 

Detroit—No report was received from Detroit except that a sub-committee 
had been appointed there. 

Illinois.— Very little educational legislation was passed at the last legislative 
assembly. A number of bills designed as part of an educational chapter for 
the proposed new Chicago charter were outlined, but aroused so much opposi- 
tion on the ground that they tended to increase the control of the superinten- 
dent and Board of Education over the city school system at the expense of the 
teachers, that they were not pressed in the legislature. A bill providing for 
a manual arts building at one of the State Normal Schools, which would have 
greatly increased the facilities for training teachers in shop work and domestic 
science, had the support of some of the women’s organizations, and passed 
both houses, to be vetoed by the governor on the ground of economy. The 
Chicago School Board, of which Miss Jane Addams of Hull House is a mem- 
ber, has under consideration the establishment of a school at the detention 
home for juvenile offenders awaiting trial, in connection with the new Juven- 
ile Court building soon to be erected. In January an appeal came from Dr. 
O’Brien, a member of the central committee living in Washington, for help 
in the passage of an act of Congress then pending for the improvement of the 
school attendance laws of the District of Columbia. Letters in favor of the 
bill were written by the Chicago Branch, and an urgent appeal was sent by the 
chairman of your committee to all the members, asking them to secure the 
writing of such letters in their own branches. If the local committees on 
educational legislation had been completely formed at that time, much more 
effective work might have been done. But at least this case affords an example 
of useful work for such committees. 

Recommendations.—Notwithstanding the fact that only a few branch com- 
mittees have been organized this year, the excellent reports sent in by those 
established leave no reason for discouragement. A plan involving so much 
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detail cannot be completely worked out in one year — perhaps not in several 
years. The results of this year’s work show only the possibilities in this 
direction. The chairman begs leave to recommend: ist. That the policy out- 
lined in this report be continued at least for another year; 2nd. that mem- 
bers of the committee be requested to urge upon the branch committees under 
their charge the great desirability of sending a report on important legisla- 
tion to the member of the committee to whom they are responsibile while the 
legislation is pending, and not simply at the close of the season. A much bet- 
ter understanding of the status of educational legislation in the different states 
may be secured by the committee if it can keep in touch with the progress 
of events as they arise than if it must depend simply upon a statement of re- 
sults at the end—although this also should be furnished. 3rd. That the 
chairman of this committee be instructed to keep on file for reference all re- 
ports, documents, etc., sent her by members of this committee or by the 
local committees on Educational Legislation. 


MADELEINE WALLIN SIKES, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE WITH 
~ FEDERATED CLUBS 


Each year marks progress in the union of the collegiate alumnz and the 
federated clubs for practical educational work. Now that the two national 
associations have determined on coming into close touch by comparison of 
methods and discussion of practical plans, the local workers must be ready to 
put those plans into operation and to strengthen the cordial relations that al- 
ready exist in many states. Educational legislation still occupies the fore- 
most place in the reports of the several committees. Back of all legislation is 
public sentiment, and the real business of the conference committees is to 
make people think. Indifference, a willingness to accept things as they are, 
and a decided reluctance to be stirred from their ease by questions of educa- 
tion and the schools, characterize to-day the men and women who have in 
their power the bringing in of the reforms that the welfare of the community, , 
the state and the country demands. Who will utter the call that shall pene- 
trate this thick wall of irresponsibility, of sluggishness of mind and heart? 

The Conference Committee for Illinois (Mrs. Madeleine Wallin Sikes, chair- 
man) has labored early and late to secure the passage of a bill for a State 
Library Commission. Statistics concerning library movements in more than 
a dozen states have been amassed and numerous letters written to public and 
private citizens. The bill was defeated in the House of Representatives, but 
the measure will be brought forward avain at the next session of the legisla- 
ture and a vigorous campaign is promised. Service has been rendered by the 
committee in behalf of vacation schools and of the Juvenile Court. The Chi- 
cago association has united with the Education Committee of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club in an experiment in neighborhood clubs, using for the purpose 
one of the city schools as a social center. Under the auspices of the Cook 
County League joint efforts have been made to prevent truancy by a duplicate 
system of transfers when children leave one school for another. 

The chairman says: ‘“ Opportunities for co-operation with other organized 
agencies are presenting themselves in greater number every year. That they 
should be cordially received and effectively acted upon is entirely suitable in 
a body whose fundamental purpose is organization ‘ for practical work.” 

The sub-committee for Ohio (Professor Emma M. Perkins. chairman) is 
still occupied with the matter of a school code for the state. Previous legis- 
lation secured improvement in the separation of the executive and administra- 
tive power in city districts and in the election of school boards at large. 
The movement for small boards for city schools was not successful. The 
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committee is indefatigable, however, and the following winter, when both 
branches of the legislature will be in session, renewed efforts are to be made 
for an improved school code. 

The Missouri sub-committee (Mrs. Harriet E. Shepard, chairman) reports 
the passage of a Compulsory Education bill. School attendance already shows 
a marked increase as a result of the new law, although it is too soon to esti- 
mate how strict the enforcement of the statute will be. The chairman calls 
attention to the constant need of guarding the reputation of the true college. 
Organized effort is made to enforce sharp distinctions between the real col- 
lege and the so-called one whose standards do not justify its claim to the 
name of college. Improved work is demanded of the secondary schools that 
their graduates may be fitted to enter the higher institutions of learning of 
both East and West. Much needed legislation is sure to follow these at- 
tempts. 

The sub-committee for Massachusetts (Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, chair- 
man) has published its report on the elementary schools of the state, a report 
based on returns from 135 cities, towns and villages so distributed that the 
figures represent conditions throughout the state. The committee’s work is 
endorsed by the State Board of Education and meetings have been addressed 
by its members and agents. Educational and civic associations have been 
formed to bring men and women together for the discussion of their local 
school problems. Attempts have been made to introduce manual training, to 
secure expert medical inspection of school children, to have school houses 
cleaned more thoroughly, to get money appropriated for new buildings. In 
each case the conference committee is appealed to for arguments and speakers 
and it has become a sort of advisory council for the education committees of 
the women’s clubs in all parts of the state. An attempt to enlarge a school 
board does not now pass unchallenged. One such attempt was defeated, 
another was successful in spite of protest. The reduction of Boston’s school 
board from 24 members to 5 will no doubt influence other cities. The effort 
to bring the public and the superintendent of schools together shows good re- 
sults, and returns indicate an increased tendency to give superintendents the 
power to nominate teachers. This will mean the selection of teachers for 
their fitness for the work to be done and the firm establishment of the merit 
system. Through the agency of the Boston Branch of the association meet- 
ings have been held in the colleges to interest the would-be teachers in the 
elementary schools as a promising field of work. 

A sub-committee has been appointed to study the Gill School City and other 
forms of student government, to publish information, and to help the intro- 
duction of such a system wherever public and teachers desire to have it estab- 
lished. 

The chairman of the Conference Committee for Indiana, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, reports effective co-operation of the Indiana Branch and the federated 
clubs in securing the passage of laws for the improvement of education and 
for library extension 

The sub-committee for Michigan (Mrs. Maria L. McGraw, chairman) has 
had settlement work as its chief single object of endeavor. Fresh enthusiasm 
for co-operation is reported. 

The sub-committee for Rhode Island (Mrs. Ada Wing Mead, chairman) is 
duly organized and ready to begin active work. 

An address by Miss Mary M. Abbott, chairman of the sub-committee for 
Connecticut, is given elsewhere in this magazine. 


CAROLINE S. ATHERTON, for the committee. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF CHILDREN 


It will be recalled by those who have listened to the reports of this com- 
mittee that for the last two years our formal work has consisted in the dis- 
tribution of syllabi, planned to bring in answers that could form the basis for 
publication of several valuable studies of education and psychology. Dur- 
ing 1903-4 the first half of our set of syllabi, relating to young children, in the 
nursery and kindergarten, were sent out, and during 1904-5 the remainder, re- 
lating to older children, in the elementary and secondary schools. The result 
has abundantly proved the forecast of the experienced, that no circular in- 
quiry which requires more than a few words of answer could be expected to 
bring in a large number of answers. The answers received to the first set 
were not sufficient for the compilation of the articles planned; those in answer 
to the second set, which dealt mainly with the reading habits of children, a 
subject always of interest to educated mothers, were expected to provoke more 
ample spontaneous response, but the contrary has been the case. All through 
this year, answers have continued to dribble in to the first set of syllabi, and 
several more journal-records have been received, while the correspondence 
concerning observations of infants — requests for suggestions, for syllabi, for 
bibliography — continues, as in every year; but a mere handful of answers to 
the second set of syllabi has come in,—a couple of dozen, consisting usually 
of promises to keep the reading list; a small number give good, but meagre, 
data about the children’s reading, showing only general observation, not re- 
corded lists. Only one mother has sent us a full list of every title of her 
child’s reading, covering several years. The obvious inference is that such 
lists have not been kept, and that we cannot get returns of sufficient fullness 
for use in articles till we shall have stirred up the mothers to keep them. 

Personally, the chairman of this committee does not think the expense of 
printing and circulating the syllabi has been at all thrown away, even in the 
matter of number of returns to be expected; but that more time must be al- 
lotted than we had hoped, in order to bring the research into shape. The 
work of the coming year must be to follow up the circulars with direct work 
through branch secretaries and school-teachers. This really should have been 
done this fall, but the committee could not manage it, being for the most of the 
year reduced to the chairman only, while Dr. Smith was abroad. No less 
than four selections were made for the vacant third position in the committee, 
the nominee accepted it and agreed to take charge of the necessary corres- 
spondence,— and later sent a regretful note. 

We have now a satisfactory third member for our committee, and shall 
next year ask her for special co-operation in each branch to get a larger num- 
ber of answers. The syllabi are very well adapted to our use, explain just 
what correspondents are constantly asking, and we find no defect in them, ex- 
cept that the answers cannot be made in a minute, but require some special 
observation and delay to get data. Of course this is a great drawback in most 
questionnaires, but for our purpose it cannot be avoided: observations on the 
development of children must take time; off-hand answers would be of no use 
to us. It is much better for our purpose to take several years in working up 
our research, and a good deal of trouble in corresponding, than to cut down 
to a lower point than we have done the amount of work asked for in answer- 
ing our questions. I would rather have one single full, satisfactory report of 
the color experiment asked for in Syllabus B (and I have had one very fair 
one, and more in prospect) than five hundred such answers concerning chil- 
dren’s color perception as could be given off-hand, in six words. And even 
when our syllabi have brought in few direct answers to the questions asked, 
they have resulted in our acquisition of data of different sorts, so valuable 
that I feel much satisfaction in the expectation of publishing it. I refer 
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especially to some of the records that have come into our possession. I have 
always regarded the faithful journal-record as the most desirable thing we 
could get; in correspondence with those who write about the syllabi, I have 
always said: “Do not answer the syllabi at all if you will keep a record in- 
stead and send it; it will practically include all the data asked for by our 
questions, and in a form far more valuable, for it will give the genesis and 
process of each development, and its setting and relations, so to speak, in the 
child’s other psychological traits, the interplay of developments.” And I see 
very plainly the result of work already done by this committee, in the in- 
creasing psychological value of the records received. Some of them should 
certainly be published in our proceedings. I hope that the association will 
give heed to our especial appeal that each branch shall be ready to take up 
and push the syllabus work when our communication is received; but still 
more, that every member of the association, individually and through her 
branch, will forward the collection of original journal-records to the com- 
mittee. I am desirous of publishing one or two of these soon, that mothers 
may have a practical experience of the welcome they receive in the psychol- 
ogical world. I may mention here that the “ Notes,” of your chairman, a 
simple journal-record, taken with no more knowledge of the subject than a 
hundred of mothers in our association have, and possessed of no merit except 
fullness and veracity, continue to be called for steadily, and have this year 
been published in a German translation, which the publishers say is read. 

My colleague, Dr. Smith, has during this year been occupied in observations 
so interesting, so important, and so competent, that they were well worth 
some postponement in our special committee work. 

The committee has no new recommendation to make, since our work for 
the coming year is well cut out. We can only repeat our regular appeal for 
journal-records, and our regular request that the branches shall stand ready 
to back us up when appealed to, and shall report to us always any independ- 
ent work in our line taken up by them. I might add as recommendation that 
some of the records in our hands shall be published, but this is rather a mat- 
ter for correspondence with the Publication Committee, which has so cordially 
helped us hitherto. We need only one thing in going on with our work of 
the coming year: it would be of great service could we have reprints of the 
articles explaining the syllabi, to circulate with them. 

The slight set-back in interest in the study of children, which we noted 
last year, and referred in part to the publication of a clever satire of that 
year, seems largely past; exactly as the similar set-back following Prof. 
Miinsterberg’s criticisms passed away. German students speak of similar at- 
tacks, with similar results, in that country. 

Muicent W. SHINN, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Members present at the twenty-fourth annual meeting. 

General officers: president, Mrs. Philip Moore; vice-presidents, Miss 
Florence Cushing, Mrs. William Trelease, Mrs. George H. Noyes, Miss 
Marion Talbot; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Samuel F. Clarke. 

General Members: Miss Helen L. Bishop, Mrs. Warren N. Boyd, Mrs. G. 
C. Burrage, Miss Cutler, Miss M. E. J. Czarnomska, Miss Sarah Converse, 
Miss A. M. Dimmick, Miss W. C. Johnson, Miss Grace Landrum, Miss 
Mary K. Marland, Miss Celestia Parrish, Mrs. Charles E. Perkins, Miss 
Jane Scherzer, Miss Lilian Smith, Mrs. H. B. Wey, Miss Laura R. White. 

Boston Branch: director, Miss Ethel D. Puffer; members, Miss Caroline 
Hazard, Miss Sarah S. Windsor, Miss Mary H. Ladd, Miss S. Alice Brown, 
Miss Elizabeth G. Houghton, Miss Florence Cushing. 
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Chicago Branch: director, Miss Marion Talbot; member, Miss Breckin- 
ridge. 

Connecticut Branch: member, Miss M. M. Abbott. 

Detroit Branch: director, Mrs. T. S. McGraw. 

Central Illinois Branch: member, Miss Daisy Blaisdell. 

Indiana Branch: director, Miss M. B. Breed. 

Kansas City Branch: president, Mrs. W. P. Borland. 

a Massachusetts Branch: member, Miss Grace Perry; Mrs. Samuel 
F. Clarke. 

Milwaukee Branch: director, Mrs. George H. Noyes; vice-president, Mrs. 
Herbert Laflin. 

New York Branch: director, Miss Abby Leach; president, Mrs. A. L. Liver- 
more. 

Central New York Branch: director, Mrs. Donald Dey. 

Ohio Branch: director and president, Miss Emma Perkins; member, Miss 
Lilian Johnson. 

Philadelphia Branch: director, Mrs. Joseph Swain. 

Rhode Island Branch: director, Mrs. A. W. Mead. 

Saint Louis Branch: members, Miss M. E. Lewis, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
Mrs. Wm. Trelease. 

Washington Branch: director and president, Mrs. W. A. DeCaindry. 

General officers, 6; branch directors, 11; branch members, 18; general mem- 
bers, 16. EmMA GarreTT Boyp, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee begs leave to submit the following report: 
The three members of the present committee were elected by the association 
at St. Louis to serve two, four, and six years respectively. (See Maga- 
zine, 1905, page 71.) In accordance with the instruction given it by the asso- 
ciation at this meeting (Magazine, January, 1905, p. 100), the committee 
pursued the following method: A request for suggestions as to nominees 
was sent to each branch with a request that the replies reach the committee 
not later than May first. Eight branches responded at various dates up to 
July first. There were six names for the presidency, twenty-eight names for 
the six vice-presidents, and four for bursar. These names were duly con- 
sidered by the committee. In connection with the office of president, the 
name of Mrs. Moore was suggested as desirable for any office, and the 
committee agreed there were strong reasons why the association should avail 
itself of her services for another term. Mrs. Moore hesitated to accede to 
the request of the committee that her name might stand at the head of the 
new ticket because of the precedent in recent years against re-election of the 
president. The committee, however, was convinced that the association 
would be in a freer situation if that precedent were violated now and the 
association took the ground that under circumstances making it otherwise 
desirable it could at its pleasure re-elect. The committee is gratified that 
it has succeeded in persuading Mrs. Moore to consent again to serve the 
association. For the other officers the committee has sought to obtain repre- 
sentatives of the various geographical centres and has made its list from 
the names proposed by the branches. The committee is confident that the 
interests of the institutions in our membership are safe in the hands of a 
board constituted in so composite a manner. 

The committee, therefore, begs leave to submit its list of candidates. (For 
names, see page 55.) 

Justina R. Hix, chairman, 
HELEN M. SEARLES, 
SoPHONISBA P, BRECKINRIDGE. 
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REPORTS (CONDENSED) FROM THE BRANCHES 


The Ann Arbor Branch reports a most successful year, with a member- 
ship increased to sixty-six and much interest manifested. 

In June, 1904, at the request of the university authorities, the branch took 
charge of the refreshments for the senate reception, which is held during 
commencement week. To provide and serve suitable refreshments for so 
large a function has always been a perplexing problem, as Ann Arbor is too 
small to boast of a competent caterer, and the branch received much praise 
for its able work. 

During the course of the eight meetings held this year, the branch listened 
to interesting papers on a variety of subjects of interest to college women. 
The November meeting, at which Miss Gill gave an exceedingly interesting 
report of the St. Louis meeting, was unusually large and enthusiastic. In 
Apri] the usual reception to senior girls was held in the Barbour Gymnasium. 
Miss Jane Scherzer gave a most entertaining account of three years spent 
as student in the University of Berlin where she received her doctor’s degree. 
We greatly enjoy our pleasant intercourse with the Detroit Branch. We 
were charmingly entertained by them at a meeting in Detroit and a number 
of them attended our May luncheon. 

The committees on Civil Service Reform and Forestry have been working 
= much energy, and their work has been carried along the same lines as 
ast year. 


The Boston Branch has held two regular meetings, one special and the 
annual meeting, in this, its eighteenth year. The Executive Committee has 
tried the plan of putting each meeting of the branch in charge of a committee 
representing some one college, and the plan has worked well. Its varied work 
is carried on mainly by committees which have given faithful service. 

The Committee on Education has been working on the general subject of 
elementary education. At the meeting in charge of this committee, the sub- 
ject of college training for teachers was discussed by prominent educators. 
The plans of the Education Committee might be divided into three topics: 
(1) an investigation of the public schools in some forty-one towns of Massa- 
chusetts; (2) an effort to interest college graduates in teaching in elementary 
schools; (3) an attempt to outline a plan to gain greater efficiency in the 
present school system. 

The Home Economics Committee has devoted itself to the evolution of the 
Statement issued to our members in April, and to its revised form which 
was forwarded to the general secretary for the purpose of distribution among 
the branches. The Peace Committee rendered valuable service at the time 
of the Peace Congress held in Boston in October, 1904. Its members were 
able to assist the hospitality committee, and also to help at headquarters 
during the week. They have made special efforts to bring the subject of 
peace before the women’s organizations of Massachusetts, and have offered 
to furnish speakers on the subject on request. 

The College Settlement’s Committee has been trying to raise $150.00 neces- 
sary to pay the rent of the sloyd and carpentry rooms at Denison House, 
and has helped the work of the house in various ways. The Social Service 
Committee has sought many ways to interest college girls in the work of 
organized charities. Through the courtesy of Miss Dudley, and residents 
of the Denison House, the College Settlement’s Committee extended to the 
branch in March an invitation to a conference held at Denison House on 
The Open — Shop, and other Present Day Problems. 
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The California Branch.— During the past year the California Branch has 
worked with the Local Council of Women to secure the use of school build- 
ings and grounds after school hours. A committee of the branch made a 
comparative study of such usage in other cities, and suggested lines of work 
which were put into effect by the local council. One of the members of the 
branch committee, Miss Watson, was president of the council last year, and 
this year Mrs. Moody, another member of the same committee, is president. 
The members of the A. C. A. worked with the Local Council. 

A second committee has been working for two years, investigating the con- 
dition of the milk market in San Francisco. The quality of milk furnished 
here is not so high as in eastern cities, and the A. C. A. is to attempt to 
bring it up to the eastern standard. The branch has voted to make the 
matter an active feature of practical work this year. A new committee was 
organized this spring to investigate conditions of public school systems. 

After ten years of work by people interested along educational lines, the 
High schools come under the control of the universities, but at the last 
legislature (February, 1905), a bill was introduced and passed, the result 
of which would be to place the appointing power of high school teachers 
with county boards, and to take from the universities the power of appoint- 
ing. The A. C. A. realized the danger should the bill become a law, and, 
with others, succeeded in persuading the governor to veto the bill. At the 
same legislature, a committee of five was appointed to suggest amendments 
to our educational system at the next meeting of the legislature two years 
hence. Following this an A. C. A. committee was appointed, and Mrs. H. 
H. Shute, chairman, outlined the following plan of work for the next two 
years: comparative study of public school systems in the United States, 
Germany and France; this study covers state universities, normal schools, 
secondary, elementary, rural and technical schools, in regard to (1) finance 
(revenue, distribution, expenditure) ; (2) organization, supervision and ad- 
ministration, whether of state, county or city; (3) legislation; (4) course 
of study; (5) teachers. The idea of this committee is that when the legis- 
lative committee suggests amendments, etc., at the next meeting of the legis- 
lature, the A. C. A. through its committee will be fully informed on these 
educational questions, and will be able intelligently to direct public opinion 
along these lines. 

Mrs. Ruddock, chairman of the Women’s Occupation Committee, has been 
carrying on an exhaustive study of the different lines of work taken up by 
women, with the end in view of the A. C. A’s. publishing a pamphlet on 
women’s occupations. 


The Chicago Branch has held seven regular and seven executive meetings, 
with subjects and speakers as follows: Work of the Association, Laura D. 
Gill, general secretary of the association and dean of Barnard College; The 
Relation of the Public Library to the Public Schools, Dr. Emil Hirsch; De- 
pendent Children of Cook County, Miss Bartelme, Public Guardian of Cook 
County; The Municipal Museum as an Educational Factor, Mrs. Condé 
Hamlin, curator of the Municipal Museum of Chicago; The Relation of the 
College Woman to the Social Problems, Miss Talbot and Miss Jane Addams; 
Vacation Schools, Mrs. Blackwelder. In February the usual annual recep- 
tion was given to the seniors of the high schools and private schools in 
Chicago and vicinity. A new committee called the Library Committee, was 
appointed to consider how the Chicago Branch may co-operate with the 
Library Committee of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs with refer- 
ence to the proposed library commission. 


The Colorado Branch has spent a very interesting and profitable year 
studying the government of our own state. The subject was divided into 
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five subheads, one of which was discussed at each of the five program meet- 
ings of the year. 

We considered: (1) an outline of the functions of state, county and city 
government in Colorado; (2) an outline of the constitution of the state; 
(3) the judiciary department; (4) the public institutions; (5) the charter 
of the city and county of Denver. 

In addition to these program meetings, the branch has met three times 
for business and social purposes, has given a reception to the freshmen and 


juniors of the preparatory schools of the city and has enjoyed the annual 
toast luncheon. 


The Columbus Branch has had five business meetings during the year 
1904-5. Following three of these, there has been a social program, and at 
every inceting tea has been served. The November program consisted of read- 
ings from Phillips’ Paolo and Francesca by members of the branch, and the 
March program, of recitations and music. At the April meeting, Mrs. Derby 
gave an informal account of a trip through Sicily. During the Christmas 
vacation the second annual reception was given for those Columbus girls in 
attendance at the colleges whose alumnz are eligible to the association. The 
other guests of the branch were the college women in the city who are not 
members of the A. C. A., but who have attended the institutions represented 
in the association, and all guests in the city who were members of other 
branches. The serious work of the year has been the formation of three 
clubs in a poor quarter of the city, with the hope of establishing a social set- 
tlement center in a district where this is much needed. The three classes 
formed were: (1) a woman’s club, meeting twice a month; (2) a young 
woman’s club, meeting one a week; (3) a girls’ sewing class, meeting every 
Saturday morning. In the spring the branch was invited to co-operate with a 
general movement to increase interest in settlement work in Columbus, and is 
now one of the five organizations united under the Social Setttlement Federa- 
tion of Columbus, Ohio, which will in future direct and furnish funds for all 
the settlement work in the city. The branch has now a membership of forty- 


six and feels itself well established and ready for work in the line of social 
service. 


The Connecticut Branch has passed a successful year, the 13th since its 
inception. There are 103 enrolled members, with an average attendance of 
thirty. Twenty-nine members live outside of New Haven, where the meetings 
are held. As has been the custom for a number of years the June meeting con- 
sisted of a play to which friends of the members were invited. This year 
As You Like It was presented very acceptably. The November meeting took 
the usual form of a reception to new members. The February meeting con- 
sisted of the customary reviews of the year’s books. In October the accumu- 
lated business of the summer was disposed of and a delightful talk given by 
Miss Peck on her Italian experiences. In December Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence 
Clarke gave an interesting report of the annual meeting in St. Louis. The 
January meeting was devoted to the educational interests of the branch. The 
Woman’s School Association was present on invitation. Mrs. Cummings pre- 
sented the work of the year, showing that much progress had been made in 
the investigation of public schools throughout Connecticut. In March Prof. 
Angelo Heilprin spoke informally of his travels at an evening meeting to 
which friends of the members were invited. Outside of the social and busi- 
ness affairs of the regular meetings is the work of the committee at the Lowell 
House Settlement. The club is reported in a flourishing condition, with an 
average attendance of twelve working girls. 


The Detroit Branch has held eight meetings during the year, of which six 
have been devoted wholly or in part to the study of industrial and social con- 
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ditions in our own city. At the first meeting in October, the year’s work was 
introduced by two papers: Early Detroit and Personal Recollections of De- 
troit in the Nineteenth Century, prepared by well-informed friends outside the 
branch. At the November meeting the branch heard the report of the annual 
meeting of the A. C. A. From November to February our study covered In- 
dustrial Detroit. Arrangements were made whereby parties of branch mem- 
bers might visit certain characteristic industries of the city,— Parke, Davis 
& Company, The Solvay Process Company, The Ford and Packard Auto- 
mobile Companies, The American Arithmometer Company, The Pneumatic 
Tool Company, and Gray, Toynton & Fox’s Candy Factory. Reports of 
these visits were made at the meetings following. Two papers bearing on 
our subject were read before the branch on Civic Art in Detroit, a subject 
arousing considerable interest just now, and Industrial Detroit, the latter 
by the president of our Board of Commerce. 

Social Detroit was studied in a similar manner. At the March meeting 
papers on the various racial elements in the city—the French, Jews, Poles, 
Italians, Negroes — were read by those within the branch and outside, who 
had been brought into intimate acquaintance with these different peoples. 
This meeting was in the nature of a most interesting revelation to the ma- 
jority of the branch. Visits were made to various charitable and philanthropic 
institutions: The Franklin St. Settlement, The Hannah Schloss Memorial, 
The Boys’ Temporary Home of the Home of Jndustry, Protestant Orphan 
Asylum, Salvation Army Industrial Home, and McGregor Mission. Reports 
of these visits were made at the April meeting, at which also a paper on 
Social Detroit was read. 

Through our representative on the board of the East Side settlement, the 
branch has learned much of the work being done there, and has been able 
to contribute in some little way to its support. 

At the February meeting, after the transactiqn of business, the regular 
program was set aside, while the branch had the pleasure of listening to 
Enoch Arden read to the Strauss musical accompaniment. A _ delightful 
innovation in the social life of the branch was the college party in January 
at the home of one of the members, to which husbands and friends of mem- 
bers were invited. College pictures and memorabilia furnished a large part 
of the entertainment. The year closed with the luncheon in May at the 
Wayne Hotel, at which the guest of honor was Mrs. Jordan, dean of women 
at the University of Michigan. Following the luncheon was the annual meet- 
ing. The most important step taken at the meeting was the voting of a 
contribution of $25 to the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Scholarship at 
the University of Michigan. 


The Central Illinois Branch has held its eight regular meetings at the homes 
of members. Literary and historical papers were presented by different mem- 
bers. Miss Gill, general secretary of the association, met with the branch 
in November, and gave an inspiring talk on the work of the general associa- 
tion. On November eleventh, a reception was given in honor of Miss Gill 
and Mrs. Edmund J. James, by the branch and the women of the faculty. 
The February meeting was in the form of a reception to the senior girls. 
Dr. Graham Taylor of the Chicago Commons gave an address at the April 
meeting, which was of especial interest in connection with the settlement 
work of the branch. 

The general management of the Neighborhood House, founded by the 
branch two years ago, has been transferred to the Settlement Association, 
which was organized by the branch among the citizens of Champaign. The 
branch is represented by two out of the five members of the Executive 
Board, and has given some financial aid. 

The annual meeting, followed by the annual luncheon, was held in May. 
The membership has increased to fifty-nine. 
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The Indiana Branch has held regular meetings once a month, three of 
which were social meetings. 


The Iowa Branch held its annual meeting June 12th, at Iowa City. After 
a pleasant luncheon at the Burkley Imperial, the association was called to 
order in the Hall of Liberal Arts, in a room which had been tendered for 
the use of the association by President MacLean, of the State University. 
The informality of the gathering added interest to the discussions which 
followed the reports. Aside from the annual reports of the president and 
the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. E. D. Burbank, of Des Moines, and Miss 
Margaret Schaffner, then of Iowa City, but now of Madison, Wisconsin, gave 
reports for the Committees on Education and Child Labor, respectively. 
Mrs. W. G. Raymond, of Iowa City, talked upon Vhe Changes of Standard 
for Required Work in Higher Education. 

The present membership of the Iowa Branch is forty-two. 


The Kansas City Branch has sixty names on its roll, with a working basis 
of about thirty, many of our members !iving or teaching in neighboring 
towns. Our financial support comes from two sources: (1) we retain for 
branch work one dollar from our two dollar dues; (2) we are aided materi- 
ally by our regular Lenten lecture courses, which this year netted us over 
$250. This branch has always wished to lend its support to the fellowship 
work, but since its contribution to the Alice Freeman Palmer fund it has 
undertaken nothing new along this line. For four years we have supported 
a scholarship at the University of Kansas. Our first protegé was graduated 
in June, and we have now one of our own high school graduates in the 
freshman class at the university. 


The Milwaukee Branch has completed a very successful year with a total 
membership of 100 and an average attendance of sixty. In October eighty- 
one members and prospective members were present at a luncheon at Downer 
College, and listened to an address by Miss Mayhew, dean of women at 
Madison, Wis. In November the association was entertained by a reading 
of The Blot on the Scutcheon by Miss Janette Atwood. The December 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of a permanent object for the Milwaukee 
Branch. Various propositions were made, but the vote favored the founding 
of a scholarship to be bestowed on some young woman graduate of one of 
the Milwaukee high schools. The association bought a performance at the 
Davidson Theater, and with much effort on the part of the members suc- 
ceeded in clearing $556.50, part of which is offered as a scholarship this 
year, the rest to be placed on interest as the beginning of a larger and 
permanent fund for this purpose. 

Through subscription by the members the association has also been able 
to support a class in carpentering at the University Settlement. 

At the January meeting a recital of the Love Poems of the Brownings 
was given by Mrs. Arthur Proctor Smith. Supt. Pearse, of the city schools, 
addressed the February meeting. At the March meeting Miss Hannah Beye 
presented Some Phases of the Arts and Crafts Movement. The April meet- 
ing was devoted to frolic and merriment. A clever little play, written for 
the occasion by Miss Susan Titsworth and enacted by various members, 
was greatly enjoyed. 


The Nebraska Branch has held seven regular meetings during the past 
year. At each there have been interesting papers or discussions, generally 
of topics concerned with our own local or with the larger educational 
world. One meeting was given up to an interesting explanation and dis- 
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cussion of the bills then before our legislature which had to do with two 
of our local charitable institutions. In April the senior girls were enter- 
tained in the parlors of the university Woman’s Building. 


The New York Branch has held three meetings during the past year 
1904-5. At the Autumn meeting, held at the Women’s University Club, there 
were presented the report of the delegate to the annual meeting at St. Louis 
and an address by Miss Margaret D. Drier on Opportunities for Women 
in Civic Work. The winter meeting was also held at the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club, with an address by Dean Gill, of Barnard College, on The Outlook 
and Needs of the Association. At the spring meeting, held at the home 
of Miss Ruth Putnam, Miss Natalie Curtis gave a talk on The American 
Indians and their Songs. 

The membership of the branch is 205, with a loss of twenty-five members 
and twenty-one new members enrolled. 


The Central New York Branch has held four regular meetings during the 
year 1904-5. These meetings were held at the homes of the members, with 
the exception of the annual luncheon and business meeting, which took 
place at the Vanderbilt Hotel in October. An interesting account of the 
methods of the County Orphan Asylum was given by Mrs. Donald Dey at 
the December meeting. In March Miss Huntington addressed the branch 
respecting the Syracuse Shelter for Unprotected Girls. Mrs. Spalding gave 
her experiences in Cuba at the June meeting. 

Much has been accomplished through the several committees. The Philan- 
thropic Committee has, in connection with the Council of Clubs, investi- 
gated the enforcement of child-labor laws. The Educational Committee has 
undertaken to arouse an interest in personal hygiene among school children, 
to assist in the vacation school problem, and has been untiring in its efforts 
to remove objectionable bill-boards from the city streets. The Municipal 
Committee has endeavored to mitigate the smoke nuisance. 


The Eastern New York Branch has an enrollment of forty-three members, 
and has held seven meetings during the year. In November Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lawrence Clarke was the guest of honor; in January Miss Jean Hamilton, 
Vassar ’99, secretary of the National League of Women Workers, gave an 
account of her work. 

Dr. Andrew S. Draper, New York State commissioner of education, 
spoke to the branch and its guests on State Universities; and Mr. Langdon 
Gibson, a member of the second Peary expedition, gave an illustrated lecture 
on his experiences in the far North. In April the usual reception was given 
for girls preparing for college in the Albany schools. 

The members have shown much interest in the club-work carried on in 
the West End. Story hours for boys and girls, a Home Library, and clubs 
for gymnastics, literary work, and amusement were successfully carried on. 
During the summer a tennis court was opened, and furnished exercise and 
amusement for a large number in the neighborhood. Plans for continuing 
the work another year are being considered. 


Southern New York Branch.— September, 1904, to May, 1905, has heen 
a successful year for the branch. The membership has numbered thirty, 
but the average attendance at the meetings has not been more than twelve, 
largely on account of several out-of-town members. Three girls have been 
aided in paying their college expenses —one student at Wellesley, one at 
Vassar, one at Smith. 

No social functions, except the regular meetings, always semi-social in 
character, have been held. On the Ist of December, 1904, Mr. Frederick R. 
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Burton, under the auspices of the branch in combination with another 
organization, gave his Indian play, Hiawatha, which netted a considerable 
sum. Other money for loans was raised by subscriptions and gifts; various 
generous donations were bestowed upon the branch, to aid in its work. 


The Ohio Branch reports four most successful meetings. Two cffered 
musical programs, one being given by Miss Beaton, a member of the branch, 
and the other an organ recital at the Florence Harkness Memorial of the 
College of Warren, by Prof. Charles Clemens. Friends, the seniors, faculty 
and Advisory Council of the College for Women were included in tnis 
invitation. Miss Phebe Sutliff, of Warren, Ohio, another member, gave a 
most instructive and interesting talk upon Russia and the Revolution; and 
at the annual business meeting and luncheon held in June, Miss Doren, of 
the Library School of Western Reserve University, spoke on The Place of 
the Library School. Several new members have been added and some trans- 
fers have been made from other branches, giving a total membership of 110. 


The Philadelphia Branch has held eight regular meetings during the 
season of 1904-5. At the first, in October, the subject discussed was Summer 
Work. There were four speakers, all of whom had been interested in some 
way in vacation schools or play-grounds for the poor children of the city. 
At the second meeting Miss A. H. Hall, of the Philadelphia Normal School, 
spoke on the question For What Should a Teacher Prepare? The committee 
allied with the Society for Organizing Charity took charge of the third 
meeting. Six of the district superintendents spoke, and accounts were given 
of the work of the committee. The fourth meeting was in charge of the 
committee allied with public educational interests, and accounts were given 
of the work done in the public schools by the members of committees. Dr. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, of the University of Pennsylvania, spoke at the 
fifth meeting on Child Labor. This was the only evening meeting held 
during the year. The subject of the sixth meeting, held in March, was 
The Place of Applied Economics in Academic Courses. The meeting was 
in charge of the Household Economics Committee. In April the Educational 
Committee took charge of the meeting. Miss Laura D. Gill, dean of Barnard 
College and general secretary of the association, spoke on Co-education. The 
Committee on Public Education Interests, Miss Mary E. Allis, charman, 
reports as follows: The committee was formed last spring to co-operate with 
the Public Educational Association of Philadelphia. It has devoted most 
of its time this winter to work in the schools of Philadelphia, especially along 
the line of forming leagues of good citizenship in the public schools. Five 
members of the committee are in charge of league meetings and four more 
have promised to conduct meetings next year as soon as new schools can 
be found. The committee allied with the Society for Organized Charity 
continued its work, begun last year, of gathering data for a set of District 
Studies, and the last of the material was placed in the hands of the secretary 
of the S. O. C. last fall. This material was put into form and printed and 
distributed by the society. The regular work of friendly visiting and clerical 
assistance has been continued through the year. The Household Economics 
Committee has given nine talks, suited to mothers’ clubs and working- 
women’s societies, in different parts of the city. The year’s work of the 
Educational Committee consisted in laborious correspondence with a view 
to tabulating a complete list of the colleges and preparatory schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. The data thus gathered are now all in hand, 
ready for finishing touches and publication. The college list which was 
prepared during the previous year has, through the combined efforts of the 
committee and the national organization, been published both in pamphlet 
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form and in the association magazine. The Membership Committee has 
written to sixty-three graduates of colleges eligible to membership in the 
A. C. A. Sixteen have joined. The present membership of the branch is 127. 





The Pittsburg Branch has held eight regular meetings, five of which were 
given up to business; at the other three addresses were made. On December 
3d a reception was given to the senior girls in the preparatory schools, at 
Pennsylvania College. Representatives of the colleges in the association 
decorated the rooms in their respective college colors and showed photo- 
graphs, blue-prints, catalogues, etc. Several addresses were given on The 
Value of a College Education. About seventy-five girls attended, in spite 
of unpromising weather. It is hoped to repeat this every year, as the chief 
aim of the branch is to create a desire for college education in the girls of 
Pittsburg. 

In an effort to secure money for a Scholarship Fund, a college number 
of The Bulletin, a society weekly, was issued, and $150 cleared, which will 
be offered as a partial scholarship at any college in the association, or 
Pennsylvania College. 

The present membership of the branch is thirty-eight. 







































The Rhode Island Branch has reduced the number of its yearly meetings 
from eight to four, and has adopted, with much success, the chafing-dish 
luncheon. It has recorded itself as in favor of all the clauses of the report of 
the Committee on Standards, save that relative to the master’s degree, which, 
in its opinion, should be given also for non-resident work to cover a longer 
period, with more stringent requirements, than in case of resident work. 
Addresses have been given on Stevenson’s Samoa, Women in the University 
of Chicago, A College Woman in Oxford University, Life in Berlin, The 
A. C. A. and its Value for Local Educational Work; by Miss Gill, on The 
Relation of the Education of Women to the Recent Crisis in the Family. 
At a meeting devoted to the subject of Social Service there were given 
excellent papers on Opportunities and Needs of Social Service in Rhode 
Island, Social Settlement Work in Rhode Island, and Social Aspects of 
Tuberculosis, all three the fruit of the personal experience of the writers. 
Steps have been taken to form a permanent committee on Social Service. 

In February a committee was appointed to endorse the action of the 
Providence School Committee in urging upon the Rhode Island legislature 
to pass a new child-labor law; and into the hands of this committee, which 
was also to watch the progress of the Providence School Commission bill, 
was put for this year the suggestions of the central Committee on Educa- 
tional Legislation. The chairman’s report is valuable for its clear presenta- 
tion of the three bills before the General Assembly, one of which, the 
Factory Inspector’s bill, was finally passed, with, however, its educational 
qualifications stricken out. Rhode Island, by its passage, has been put 
among the eighteen states which forbid night-work for children except for 
four days previous to Christmas. 

The average attendance at meetings has been thirty-five, except at the 
meeting in Pembroke Hall addressed by Miss Gill, to which all the college 
women in the state were invited, when the estimated number was150. The 


year closes with a regular membership of eighty-eight and an associate 
membership of eleven. 


St. Louis Branch—tIn the fall of 1904 the efforts of the branch were 
concentrated on the entertainment of the A. C. A. during its annual meeting. 
In addition to making the routine arrangements for the meeting, the branch 
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entertained the visiting members of the association at a luncheon in the 
Missouri Building. 

In the spring two meetings were held: the annual meeting, and a garden- 
party at the Missouri Botanical Garden, given for the college clubs of the 
five preparatory schools of the city. 

The St. Louis Branch has established a Bureau of Information in regard 
to scholarships for women—undergraduate, post-graduate and foreign. 
This Bureau can be reached through the secretary, and will be glad to give 
or receive any information concerning such scholarships, whether established 
by the A. C. A. or any other agency. 

The present year shows a gratifying increase in number of members of 
the branch. The work this year is to be specific. The branch will consider 
the affairs of the city and its improvement, its charities, its health, its parks 
and public works, besides an address on the subject of Child Labor; some 
or all of these will be taken up in turn. The club is especially active in 
constantly encouraging girls to prepare for eastern colleges. 


The Seattle Branch was organized January 18, 1904. At the present time 
the branch has a membership of twenty-five, representing twelve different 
colleges. The association meets only four times a year, and its purpose 
is purely a social one. In this rapidly growing western city the need of a 
common meeting-place for college women was recognized, and the Seattle 
Branch has arrived to fill this need. The roll-call is responded to with 
items of college news, and the members are thus enabled to keep in touch 
with other colleges than their own. 

The Seattle Branch is still too young to have accomplished much, but it 
looks forward to a larger and more complete organization in the future, 


for the number of college women who are moving westward becomes larger 
each year. 


The Washington Branch held eight meetings from October, 1904, to May, 
1905, inclusive, with an average attendance of forty-five. Four of the meet- 
ings occurred in the evening. One was held out-of-doors in the suburbs. 
In June, 1904, the membership numbered seventy-five regular members. 
During 1904-5 there were eleven additions and twelve withdrawals, leaving 
a membership of seventy-four regulars in June, 1905. Besides these we 
have five associate members. 

The subjects considered at the various meetings, aside from the ordinary 
routine of business, are as follows: Settlement Work, National Education 
Association Work, Beneficial Bacteria and their Relation to the Soil, Life 
in Asiatic Turkey, School for Girls in Spain, Newspaper Observations, Ex- 
periences in Foreign Hospitals, Proposed School of Domestic Service. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
THIRD PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


The Association for Maintaining the American Women’s Table at the 
Zodlogical Station at Naples and for Promoting Scientific Research by 
Women hereby announces the offer of a third prize of one thousand dollars 
for the best thesis written by a woman, on a scientific subject, embodying new 
observations and new conclusions based on an independent laboratory re- 
search in biological, chemical or physical science. 

The theses offered in competition are to be presented to the Executive 
Committee of the association and must be in the hands of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Prize, Mrs. ELLEN H. RicHArps, MASSACHUSETTS INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, MaAss., before December 31, 1906. The prize 
will be awarded at the annual meeting in April 1907. Each thesis must be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope, enclosing the author’s name and address, 
and superscribed with a title corresponding to one borne by the manuscript. 

The papers presented will be judged by the regularly appointed Board of 
Examiners, representing the departments above-named. The association re- 
serves the right to withhold the award of the prize, if the theses presented 
are not, in the judgment of this board, of adequate merit to deserve the award. 

The first prize was awarded by the committee in April 1903 to Miss Flor- 
ence Sabin, B. S. Smith ’93; M. D. Johns Hopkins ’oo. Subject: The Origin 
of the Lymphatic System. Honorable Mention was given to the essay, Con- 
tributions to the Life History of Pinus, with Special Reference to the De- 
velopment of the Gametophytes and Fertilization, contributed by Miss 
Margaret C. Ferguson, B. S., Ph.D. Cornell ’99, ’or.- 

The second prize was awarded by the committee in April, 1905, to Dr. 
Nettie M. Stevens, B. A., M. A., Leland Stanford, Jr., ’99, ’00; Ph.D. Bryn 
Mawr ’03. Subject: “The Germ Cells of the Aphis Rose and Aphis 
Oenotherz.” 

The association is maintained by annual subscriptions of fifty dollars each. 
In the year 1905, the following colleges, associations and individuals were 
contributors : 


Association of Collegiate Alumnz Vassar College 

Barnard College Wellesley College 

Bryn Mawr College Western Reserve University 
University of Chicago Women’s College in Brown University 
Mass. Institute of Technology Woman’s Education Association of 
Mount Holyoke College Boston 

Radcliffe College Woman’s Advisory Committee of the 
Smith College Johns Hopkins Medical School 
University of Pennsylvania Woman’s College of Baltimore 


Miss Helen Collamore Mrs. J. M. Arms Sheldon 
Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain Mrs. Elizabeth A. Shepard 
Mrs. Mary Thaw Thompson 


Any further information with regard to the prize will be furnished on ap- 

plication to the chairman of the Research Prize Committee. 
Executive Board, 

Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke College, chairman. 

Mary E. Garrett, 1or West Monument street, Baltimore, Md. 

Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe College. 

Ellen H. Richards, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Lillian Horsford Farlow, Cambridge, Mass. 

Elizabeth L. Clarke (Mrs. S. F.), Williamstown, Mass., treasurer. 

Ada Wing Mead (Mrs. A. D.), 283 Wayland avenue, Providence, R. L., 

secretary. 





Assoriation of Collegiate Alumur 
1882-1907 


The quarter-centennial meeting of the Association will be held at Boston, by invitation of the 
Boston Branch. The opening session will be on the evening of 


Tuesday, November 5th 


and the meetings will continue through four days closing with the luncheon given 
to the visiting members on 


Saturday, November 9th 


In addition to the regular sessions, opportunities will be offered to visit the Colleges and Universities 
in the vicinity of Boston, and addresses from speakers of national prominence 
will be arranged for the special sessions 


A DETAILED PROGRAM WILL BE ISSUED IN THE AUTUMN 


March 20, 1907 


NOTICE. 


Owing to an accident which occurred while printing 
the A.C. A. Magazine for 1907, Series II], No. 14, you 
are asked to accept the copy herewith sent in place of 
the one Previously received. Please return the latter “ 


‘0 the printer, J. B. Lyon Co, Albany, N. Y. 





